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busy, bustling street, and it will, we trust, sat- 
isfy those who have been apprehensive of dan- 
ger from their introduction, that they are fer 
more safe to the pedestrian than hacks and sta- 
ges, as they pursue a direct, forward course, 
and usually at a uniform velocity. 


We consider this section of the Harlaem Rail- 
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We were highly gratified on Wednesday last, 
as we were passing up the Bowery, with a view 
of the beautiful Cars of the Harlaem Railroad 
Company. We understand they were made by 
Mr. Miin Parker, coach-maker, of this city. 
They are spacious and convenient, being divi- 
ded into three distinct apartments, each amply 
large enough for eight, and can accommodate 


very conveniently ten persons—or twenty-four 


to thirty passengers inside ; and, when we saw 
them, there were at least, we should think, an 
équal number upon, and hanging around the out- 
side, the whole drawn by two fine horses abreast, 
at the rate of ten or twelve miles an hour. We 
admired their construction, and believe they are 
less liable to accident than most others we have 


seen the wheels are under the body, b ae 
Bac tu - ¥Iche London Magazine, which will amuse, if it 


which a person would be more likely, shoul 


he be run against, to be thrown from, than un- 


der its wheels. 






a novelty. “e 


rab 


“0\road, now ready for use, the first link ina long 


line of Railroad; which will, and at no distant 
period, connect this city with the far and fertile 
west, and we therefore wish to all who are con- 
cerned in it, success in the undertaking, a 
speedy completion of the work, and a liberal 
return for their investment. 


would again call the attention of our readers, 
now they have the engravings before them... 


Extracts from Mr. Hancock’s Examination: 
How long have you been running that steamy 
carriage? .I dare say about a twelve-month 
this present coach; but I have been working for 
hire on the road only a month. 
Are you the inventor of that particular des~ 
cription of engine that you make use of! Yes. 
ill you state the progress which you have 
made in the improvement of your steam car- 
riage? The principal improvement I consider 
is in the boiler: that of constructing the bo 
much lighter than any that ore now in use. 
Will you be kind enough to give a general 
outline of your plan? There are flat chambers 
which are placed side by side, the chambers be« 





The gentlemen of the Railroad Company, to- 
gether with the members of the Corporation of 
our city, partook of a sumptuous dinner given 
‘by the former at the City Hotel. 


Oe reias Canrs.—Messrs. M. P. and M. E. 
Gréen, coach-makers, of Hoboken, N. J. left with 
us a day or two since, a lithograph print of the 
Cars which they recently constructed for the 
Camden and Amboy Railroad. "We have heard 
them highly spoken of by travellers for their el- 
egance and convenience ; and we hope soon to 
have an opportunity of speaking from otr own 
observation. 











.There will be found in our columns of to-day 
an extract from Mr. Alexander Gordon's 
Treatise on “ Elemental Locomotion by means 
of Steam Carriages on Common Roads,” from 





oes not surprize, some of our readers. 





We give this week, according to promise, -a 
_We understood they were on that day devoted. representation of Walter Hancock’s Steam Car- 
to the Farr and the Faruers, (or rather, to the 


Faruers and the Farr, as the Fathers were first 


ing about two inches thick, and there is a 
between each two inches ; there are ten ¢ 

bers and ten flues, and under the flues there is 
six square feet of _ which hae the dimensi 
of the boiler top and bottom. chambers are 
filled from halt full to two-thirds with water, and. 
the other third is left for steam : thefe is a com. 
munication quite through the chambers. 
ottom : this communicationis formed 
of two large bolts, which serew all the ¢hamb 
together ; the bottommbolts the bottom par 
the chambers, and the top bolts the top part of 
the chambers ; and by releasing those bo 
any time, the chambers fall apart, and by serew~ 
ing them they are all made tight again. We 
have braces to fasten them ; the steam is driven 
out from the centre of oné of the* flues, andthe 
water is ejected from the pump at the bottora 
communication for the supply of water, = 

Does the fire pass between the boxes, or does 
it pass through them? It passes only between 
them. 

There is no line of communication for the fire 
made between the boxes? Nothing mor@ than 
the flue through which the fire passes; the sides 
of the boilers form the chimneys. 

Have you ascertained what pressure such 


boilers are equal to! I have never beyond 
oe Ibs. on an inch; I have wand cede road. 

















riage, with a partial description from the London ',¢ 400; the average pressure onan inch is from 
,Mechanies’ Magazine, together with a further 
served, in order to be in time for the turtle soup,) description by Mr. Hancock himself, taken from 
of our goodly city, who were, doubtless, highly his examination by the Committee of the House 
delighted with the treat,—which is, in this city, of Commons. There is also a separate repre- 
sentation of the boiler, of which We gave an in-|} 

have a-specimen of Railroads in aj|teresting account in No. 36, and to whieh’ 


60 to 100. 








At what re do you set your safety 
valve? ‘Taking the average et roade, tute eh 
about 70 lbs. i Eee ae 
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cock has just built to rv 
London and Greenwich, F 
ticulars of its constructio: 
Mr. Gordon’s valuable Hist 
Treatise, reviewed in our la 


hy 










are and 
¢ rods below. The 
shaft with two is supported by a 
fiexible frame, which provides for any concus- 
sion on rough roads. .A chain passes over.a 
sheave on the crank shaft, and over ’a larger; 
sheave on the hind axletree. The wheels turn 
loose on the axle, and one or other; or both, are 
fixed by a elnteh when roquired.Dhis-chutct 1s 
on the outside of the wheel, and can be screwed 
out or in, as the case demands, with great facil- 
- The turning,of the carriage round to the 
offside is prepared for, by throwing out the off- 
side clutch, and keeking in the near‘one ; and 
the turn round tothe near side; is prepared for 
by throwing out the near clutch, and throwing 
in the offside clutch. A little play is left be- 
tween the catches in each‘clutch, so that a wind- 
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utiful strength and 88 ond = db i. MecaterOgle adam 
nar gen i sul ate ee ened into the nave abut mers say they alone have expended over £30,000 


against each other. Their escape laterally is 
prevented by a large iron’ dise at each end of 
the nave; and these being bolted through, con- 
fine the spokes securely in their place. 





In our last we gave a representation, with a 
partial description of Messrs. Ogle and Sum- 
mers” Steam Garfiage, and promised more par- 
ticulars in this. The following extracts, to- 
gether with what may be found in No. 36 of the 
Journal give the best account of it that we are 
in possession of—and upon further examina- 
tion we find that those who are engaged in the 
invention of Steam Carriages are very cautious 





ing road may not oblige either wheel to be dis- 
e 


Sthat the%clutch :must be shifted, and this 
can be done in’a very;small space of time. _. 
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. The above engraving represents an cle va- 
tion of the boiler, with part of the casing re- 
moved for the purpose of exhibiting the interior 
structure.’ A is one of the fire doors, of which 
there are two. B the fire-place; D the stoke- 
hole; EE the chambers, constructed of the 
best wrought iron; FF shows the manner in 
which all chambers are bolted together, so 
as to form a*large boiler of many compart- 
ments. There are fillets of iron, which keep 
the individual compartments at a proper dis- 
tance from each other; and the sanees which 
these fillets leave are the flues of the boiler, 
th which the flames ascend, as shown at 
HLA HR. - All these compartments are connected 
at the bottem for the purpose of keeping the 
water ineach at the proper level; and at the 
top the steam is. conveyed from each by as 
many pipes as there are chambers into the 
steam , by which steam is conveyed to 


theengines. -By this arrangement, the only 


parts of the boiler which can be dreaded are 
the sides ; but ties will keep them together. 
And as tothe bottom end, and top of the boiler, 
which are composed of the edges of these com- 


partis burnt out or hurt, it is 


nents, if one 









urged by 


their construction, as will be seen by Mr Ogle’s 


ed ; and.it is only in a short turn, or a turn'answer to the Committee. 


“Have you made many experiments as to 
the ‘size of your cylinder? e have made 
many experiments.” 


cylinder? The larger the cylinder, certainly, 
the better ; but were I to give definite answers 
to such questions, it would be giving too much 
information to those opponen to us.” 

“« Will you describe the form of your boiler? 
The base of the boiler and the summit are com- 
posed of cross pieces, cylindrical within, and 
square without; there are holes bored through 
these cross. pieces, and inserted through the 
hole is an air tube. The inner hole of the lower 
surface, and the under hole of the upper sur- 
face, are rather larger than the other ones. 
‘Round the air-tube is placed a small cylinder, 
ithe collar of which fits round the larger aper- 
jture on the inner surface of the lower frame, 
\and the under surface of the upper frame work. 
| These are both drawn together by screws from 
ithe top; these cross pieces are united by con- 





jnecting pieces, the whole strongly bolted to-| 


igether, so that we obtain in one-tenth of the 
ispace, and with one-tenth of the weight, the 
(same heating surface and power as is now ob- 
tained in other and low pressure boilers, with 
lincaleulably greater safety. Our present ex- 
perimental boiler contains 250 superficial feet 
of heating surface in the space of 3 feet 8 inches 
high, 3 feet long, and 2 feet 4 mches broad, and 
weighs about 800 weight. We supply the two 
cylinders with steam, communicating by their 
pistons with a crank axle, to the ends of which 
leither one or both wheels are affixed as may 
be required. One wheel is found sufficient, 
except under very difficult circumstances, and 
when the elevation is about one foot in six, to 
impel the vehicle forward.” 

“Have you taken out a patent for this inven- 
tion? We have, in the name of William Al- 
toft Summers and Nathaniel Ogle.” 

‘“‘ You state that the weight of that carriage is 
about three tons or more—is that independent 
of the necessary load? That will include the 
coke andthe water, but not the passengers.” 

‘Have you any peculiar means for rendering 
explosion impossible ? 
which the boilers are com are so smal! as 
to bear a greater pressure than could be pro- 
duced by the quentity of the fire beneath the 
boiler, and if any one of these cylinders should 
be injured by violence, or any other way, it 
ouale become merely a safety valve to the rest. 
We never, with the greatest re even. 





compartment which can/burst, rent or injured our boilers, and have not 
er of doing mischief is na once tsi lesting wer beving tan so 








“In reference to the usual velocity you re-). 3 ? 
quire, and the weight you have to carry, what ing account, which was furnished by the pro- 
do you find the most advantageous size of|prietors : 


Yes; the cylinders of 


sterling in bringing theirs to its present state of 
perfection. We cannot, therefore, give as minute 
a description of the Carriage as we could wish, 
but we are enabled to give a very interesting 
account of their Experimental Journey from 
Southampton to Liverpool, a distance of 200 
miles, as they performed it. 

Experimental Journey of Messrs. Ogle and 


mmers, in their new Steam Carriage, 
Southampton to Liverpool, by the way of Ox. 
ford and Birmingham. 


_ This vehicle, says the Liverpool Chronicle of 
\Sept. 29th, of which we gave an account last 
'week, arrived in town on Monday evening last. 





what “they publish relative ‘to the details of iIt drove rapidly up to the Adelphi Hotel, and af- 


ter the ladies of the party who occupied it had 
lalighted, the carriage proceeded to the Reposi- 
tory, in Great Charlotte street, where it stillire- 
mains. It affords us much pleasure to be able 
Ito lay before our readers the following interest- 


To reach Liverpool, observe Messrs. Ogle é 
Summers, was our intention, as here the effici- 
ency of our power is most likely to be properly 
appreciated, and its application understood, for 
where so great and so laudable a work as the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railroad has been 
completed, the knowledge of the subject and its 
advantages are most generally diffused, and the 
number of practical and scientific men which 
that work and the mercantile demand for me- 
chanical structures has called together, induced 
us to conclude that our method of obtaining 
power would meet with due consideration. 

As many observations have very ‘naturally 
(they observe) been made on the subject, and 
|some doubts expressed of our ability to continue 
ithe journey, from the time which has elapsed 
\since we left Southampton, we will, after offer- 
ling a few observations, give a briefly detailed 
‘account of the journey, and the circumstances 
which caused delay. , 

“It can hardly be supposed that the comple- 
tion of that mighty work, the Railway, of which 
England may be justly proud, would terminate 
the labors of mankind on locomotion ; it was 
more likely to stimulate others to carry the 
subject still farther; and as man slowly and 
progressively improves, it must have been seen 
by the eye of science, that the beautiful and 
useful Railroad would, like all other human un- 
dertakings, be modified, and perhaps ultimately 
superseded, when the power of steam, or any 
other power, should be successfully applied to 
move vehicles along the prepared surface of the, 
earth. When steam was first applied to propel 
vessels across the stormy seas of our climate, 
the attempt was derided, by even the informed 
and the good, as the vain wanderings of misdi: 
rected - genius—we now know how deeply 
wronged the men were who, seeing farther than 
their opponents, persevered in the wondrous 
work, until the application of the power ri6w fine 
\sures swiftness, regularity, and safety, beyond 
Al oomparison. ‘Let the reasoning ,be anele 


; 





























ot 


ifie man may apprehend many difficulties, 
‘but.he will at.once admit that, as there is no 
Moubt of the principle being obtained, the details 
‘mist follow.” 
_ These enterprising gentlemen left the village 
‘of Milbrook, two miles from Southampton, on 
the 13th of August, in their steam carriage, con- 
taining fuel, water, tools, and luggage, with a 
‘petty of twenty-five persons, (most of whom ac- 
‘companied them for no other purpose than to 
‘witness its performance,) and proceeded to Win- 
ghester, 14 miles, over a hilly, and, in some pla- 
Ces, soft road, in one hour and ten minutes, with 
steam blowing off the whole distance. It was 
discovered on this route, in descending some of 
the hills,which are very steep, that the apparatus 
for retarding tht carriage was not su‘ficient. The 
journey was, however, prosecuted towards Ox-' 
ford, through Whitechurch—a cross-road, so 
hilly that the best horse coaches can only clear 
8 miles, whilst the steam carriage cleared 12} 
miles perhour. The delay on the road was, in 
no instance, occasioned by the slightest failure 
in the machinery, or want of firmness in the ge- 
neral structure. On descending a steep hill the 
drag got displaced, and the carriage actually| 
passed over the space of one mile in a minute! 
and ten seconds, without sustaining the least in- 
jury; and in another instance, it was driven 
through a river. On reaching Oxford, a more 
powerful break was put on, so as effectually to 
regulate its speed in descending hills. On exa-! 
mining the machinery, a defect was discovered 
inthe crank axle ; and on a critical inspection, 
it was also discovered that the man who forged 
it, at Messrs. Trefirys and Haseldens, had con- 
cealed three cold-shuts, and other faults: a sin- 






the application of steam for the}to reach, th 
‘perceive the justness of the analogy —The sci- 











pened to ua, teep hi nov 
road, were Seca’ With facility : that of Live- 
ridge, nearly a mile long, at eight miles an hour, 
—and our break, on ing, was found effi- 
cient. Aclutch of one of the wheels was drop- 
ped on the road, so that we were coimpelled,| 
when ascending the steepest hills, to work with 
only one wheel—a very serious disadvantage, 
when the ascent is considerable. On reaching 
Birmingham,, it being dark, and the fog very 
dense, our lamps were lighted, and we 
without the least difficulty the various coaches 
on the road towards London; and with scarcel 
any fire, and no coke, for it was all consumed, 
and one wheel only in gear, we forced with ra- 
pidity our way through long continued masses 
of heavy gravel and broken granite just laid 
down, up the steep ascent called the Bull-ring, 
to the Church, without one check. There one 
wheel, and little steam, were found hardly suffi- 
cient to propel so heavy a body up so great and 
so rough an ascent. ‘lhe artisans of Birming- 
ham, who now formed a dense crowd, saw the 
cause of the difficulty, and instantly applied the 
little additional power which was requisite, and 
the vehicle reached its destination.” 

Business, and a desire to view the various 
manufacturing establishments at Birmingham, 
Stourbridge, and Shut End, where Mr. Ras- 
trick’s excellent locomotive engine is at work,(as 
well as his useful hydraulic lift,). induced them 
to remain a fortnight. On leaving Birmingham, 
the boiler continued to leak, and the blowing 
strap proved rotten, which caused them some 
trouble ; but this was of little consequence com- 
pared with the discovery that they had not only 
the natural difficulties of such an undertaking, 
but also the ill will and malice of designing per- 
sons to contend with, as will be seen by the 
annexed extract : 


“Tt was found that the connection between 
the tank and the pump was closed, and we were 





gular circumstance, too, as it was the only piece 
of the machinery which was not made by them- 
selves. This was a fortunate discovery, as an- 


other trial of its strength, like that of descend-| 


ing a hill at the rate of fifty miles an hour, might 
have been attended with serious consequences. 


On this discovery, Mr. Summers started im-; 


mediately for Bristol, by the way of Milbreok, a 
distance of 120 miles, and required more than a 
fortnight to complete and return with a new 
axle to Oxford. During their stay at Oxford an 
additional pump was added, to supply the tank 


with water, together with some other trifling, 


matters. The springs. of the carriage were, 
also, strengthened. The boiler was perfectly 
tight. When the new axie was im its place, they 
proceeded on their way to Birmingham, end per- 
formed the distance to Woodstock in 38 minutes, 
over a sticky, clay road. On this stage come 
experiments relative to waste steam were tricd, 


compelled to stop close to Soho, the factory of 
Messrs. Watt and Bolton, who neither rendered 
nor offered to render us the least assistance, be- 
ing the solitary instance we encountered in a 
journey of 200 miles, of sordid illiberality. On 
examining the cause of the stoppage, m the pipe, 
,we found that some one had fitted, very neat- 
ly, a picee of wood into the cock, which aeted 
asaplig. We do not envy the feelings of the 
malicious person who could perpetrate such a 
crime against those who had not given him any 
offence. After the discovery and removal of 
the cause, the vehicle proceeded to W olverhamp- 
ton, and then to Penkridge, in Staffordshire. 
From the badness of the fuel, the leak in the 
boiler, &c. the only real defect which has hap- 
pened to any of the machinery, this part of the 
journey was performed in an unsatisfactory 
manner. The defect alluded to was the loosen- 
ing of one of the piston rods, from the key not 
having been accurately fitted. The three last 
miles into Penkridge were performed. with only 
one engine! At Penkridge, anew key was put 
into the piston, and one portion of the boiler cut 
out and left behind!! This occupied several 





which, it was thought, may be profitably used 
hereafter to heat the supply of water. On leav- 
ing Woodstock a good supply of water in the 
boiler was reported by the attendants; but it 
was’soon discovered not to be the case, and, to 
complete the misfortune, they remark, “the 
communication between the tank and the pump 
is closed, and the boiler without water and 
¢ hot. Every precautionary measure was 
adopted, and the boilers allowed to cool 

. After a. delay of three hours, water 


fy ee oe 








days. We then proceeded to Trentham Inn. 
On the following morning, the agent to the Mar- 
quis of Stafford, hearing that the cokes were 
bad, most kindly sent us some of a quality so 
superior that, on leaving Trentham, the adjacent 
and lofty hills were ascended with such — 
ty, that well-mounted horsemen could not keep 

without distressing. their, animals. Mr. 


cleared in.six minutes and a half. . The differ- 


jone part or 





following letter, which, with the scientific and 
prac man, will remove all doubt : 





‘ Basford Cottage, near Ni emientios 
+ Goutiemcty-4Sar four upeiedl of ame stle, 
; emen,- our arrival at Newcast 
inst Saturday; Thad an vid 


ing the perf my sie = came be a 
performance steam on 
the Liverpool road. La and son 
by it to Lawton Gate, a distance of seven miles, 

ing over two or three very high and long 


ills, well known to travellers on 
~ Of Which an arciied “arall 


was undergoing repair, so that the road was im- 
peseeiie, except on one side, where the ground 
ad recently been filled in, buft left quite soft,and 


just wide re, ee admit a single carriage. Not- 
t 


withstanding this formidable obstruction, I had 
the pleasure of seeing your steam carriage pass 
over it, although the wheels sank five or six 
inches in the soft ground. With regard to the 
speed, it much exceeded my expectations, when 
I saw a coach with the horses at full gallop 


by the-steam carriage before we arrived at a 
ton Gate. 


‘I cannot close my letter without co: 

ting you on the success of this trial, and from 
having some knowledge of the parts and princi- 
ples of steam carriages, I think your patent boil- 
er exceeds every other yet brought into use, 


and liave no doubt of its being generally ado 
ed.—I am, Gentlemen, yours, very tfahy, 

‘Ricwarp Wirrty. 
‘To Messrs. Ogle and Summers. 


‘P.S.—As you were much annoyed on this 
road by the want of good coke, it me to re- 
commend what is here called Worsley Coke. - It 
comes from Lancashire. Our iron founders all 
use it for smelting; no other will bear a blast 
equal to this. No doubt it may be found at the 
foundries in Liverpool.—R. W.’ ” 


The greatest speed attained on the journey, 


Knutsford and Hoo Green. The road is good, 
and, as they express themselves, “ may be con- 
sidered a give and take piece of ground.” The 
distance is 3} miles, and was passed in seven 
minutes, or a mile in two minutes. On leaving 
Hoo Green they were obliged again to use coke 
of an inferior quality. The few bags so liberal- 
ly promised by the Directors of the Railway, 
were, by mistake, taken from such as had been 
found too poor for their own use, end of course 
were not suitable for experimenting ; yet the 
journey was continuéd, and at times considera- 
ble speed was obtained by adding coal to the 
coke.—* We had been kindly warned,” says 
Mr. Ogle, “and judiciously instructed how to 
proceed on reaching the embankment at Bold. 
heath. Many bets were made that we could 
not pass this high, soft, and shaking embank- 
ment, and many scientific men deemed it the 
only remaining test necessary to prove to the 
most sceptical the prodigious power possessed 
by us,” . 
With a full supply of fuel and water, the fug- 
gage of the whole company, and five persons on 
board,—the others having got down to witness 
the trial, and lighten the carriage,—it ascended 
steadily, and passed the shaking mass at the 


|rate of full ten miles an hour, Nota voice was 
Cork, a coach proprietor, timed the vehicle, and|heard, even the numerous workmen on the St, 
found that two miles, nearly all up hiil, were|Helen’s. Railway stood in anxious expectation 





ence in speed arising from the quality of the 
roof, sent expressly by the 











» Ite great power, however, enabled us/report our progress, gave up all doubt, and loud. 


of seeing .it stop, or roll down the embankment, 


except when it rushed down-hill, was between - 
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ascent, steam was blowing off, which showed 
that there was an abundance of power to have 
earried up the whole company with the same) 
- ease that it carried the five. 
‘When we reflect for a moment on the disad- 
vantages under which this was performed,— 
one part of the boiler having been taken out— 
the quality of the fuel—the nature of the road— 


an immense embankment of soft earth recently 
raised, and so narrow that a deviation of six 


inches either way would have precipitated them 
down its banks—and the carriage itself on nar- 
ron wheels which ent in. tothe dopth of several 
inches,—we cannot but be astonished at the re- 
sult ; and those who doubted before, cannot cer- 
tainly doubt any more, that steam carriages on 
common roads are destined to effect as great a 
revolution in the mode of travelling on land as 
steamboats have on water. 


“ With the exception,” says Mr. Ogle, “ of 
the two parts of the boiler injured, there is not 
the remotest appearance of the slightest leak. 
Rushing down a flinty hill at fifty miles an 
hour has not started it one hair’s breadth, the 
rattling over various pavements, even after the 
boiler was red hot, has not produced the least 
effect. Every joint is seiifoctle tight, which, 
considering the vibration, and the pressure of 
200 Ibs. on the square inch, may be deemed the 
acquisition of an important point. The furnace 
has suffered slightly, but not so much as might 
have been expected, considering that it is made 
of thin sheet iron. ‘ 

*« The substitution of mechanical for animal 
power, for the purposes of public transit, can 
no longer be a question. Perhaps among the 
ae to which it may lead, are the par- 
tial levelling of the hills—making the roads hard 
and,sound—and, where the traffic is great, and 
the speed required upwards of fifteen miles an 
hour, a train will be laid down of hard stone, 
each about three feet long, one and a half broad 
and deep, on which not only steam but other 
vehicles will ran. This is contemplated be- 
tween Manchester and Liverpool, which would 
probably turn a considerable portion of the 
traffic and personal transit from the Railway to 
the common road. It may be a question, and a 
serious one, with the public, after our experi- 
ment, how far the Railways proposed are advi- 
sable, either as a mean of transit or an invest- 
ment of capital. “N.O. & W.A.S. 

«P.S.—Our boilers are equally applicable to 
vessels, factories, mines, or the collieries. Ovr 
object in coming to Liverpool is either to sell 
licenses for the working of,our Patent, or to en- 
ter into such arrangements as will remunerate 
us for the very great outlay we have made in 
bringing our Locomotive teens Boiler to 
its present state of perfection. e are, there- 
fore, ready to receive applications from any per- 
son who may be inclined to treat with us.” 





Srmam Carriaces anp M’Apam Roaps.—We 
have frequently observed of late, by the news- 
papers, that the citizens of Troy have it in con- 
templaiion to improve the road between that 
enterprizing and growing city and Schenectady, 
for the purpose of trying the experiment of 
Steam Carriages upon Common Roads, in order 
to have as formerly a share of the travel, which 
now goes almost entirely by the Railroad. We 
hope they will do so, and that, in the course of 
another summer, we may see a beautiful steam 
carriage competing with the commodious cars 
on the Hudson and Mohawk Railroad ; and we 
know of no place where the comparative merits 
_ of the two modes of travelling can be more fair- 
ly tested. ‘The thousands, and ‘tens of thou. 






‘ound. 
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: the North and) 
Nest,~-would then have an opportunity, with- 
out additional expense, of seeing, and not only! 
of seeing, but of testing, both; and, from that 
comparison, spread, as the information would 
be, to all parts of the country, great benefits 
would undoubtedly result, and therefore it is, 
that we hope they will persevere in their plan, and 
construct a road to Schenectady strictly after 
the rules laid down.by Mr. M’Adam, which will 
be found in this number of the Journal at con- 
siderable length. It would serve as a model for 
others to.go by, and stimulate.them then to 
adopt it. 

~ AS we lave devoted so much space of late in 
the Journal to Steam Carriages, it would seem 
no more than just that we should also endeavor 
to provide for them suitable roads to run upon, 
so that when some of our ingenious and enter- 
prising countrymen shall have rivalled those 
now in use in England, they may have a fair 
field for experiment ; and accordingly, we have 
given a lengthy and interesting extract from the 
examination of J. Loupon M’Apam, Esq. by the 
Committee of the House of Commons, upon the 
subject of Road Making and Répairing. 

This subjeet,—one in which every person is 
directly interested,—cannot be too frequently 
referred to, nor too strenuously urged upon the 
attention of the public. We have probably pub- 
lished. more upon it, within the last twelve 
months, than has before been published in this 
country ; and, altho’ very little attention seems 
to. have been called to it, we have taken mea- 
sures to obtain later‘and more particular infor- 
mation from Mr. M’Adam than we now possess, 
as we consider it a matter of deep interest to 
every man who rides or drives, as well as to 
every one who buys or sells, or has to provide 
the necessaries of life. 


Extracts from J. Loudon M’Adam’s Examina- 
tion before a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, in the year 1819. 

I believe, Mr. M’Adam, you reside at Bristol ? 

ves, I do. 

And have under your care a considerable dis- 
trict of the turnpike roads in that neighborhood ! 
—Yes, about 180 miles of road in that neigh- 
borhood. 

How long has your attention been particular- 
ly directed to the state of the public roads of the 
kingdom generally, and the means of their im- 
provement !—About 25 years. 

Are you a professional civil engineer !—No. 

Be pleased to state to the Committee the gen- 
eral state of the turnpike roads at the time you 
first directed your attention to them, about 20 
years ago ‘—I think the state of the roads twen- 
ty years ago was worse generally than at pre- 
sent, and in particular places much worse. If 
the Committee would indulge me, I would men- 
tion what first led me to these considerations. 
On my first arriving from Ameriea, in the year 
1783, at the time the roads were making in Scot- 
land, (their Turnpike Acts being in operation 
about twenty years at that time;) very many of 
their roads were unmade. I was then appoint- 
ed a commissioner of the roads, and had occa- 
sion in that capacity to see a great deal of road- 
work. ‘ 

Whére?—In Scotland. This first led me to 

inquire into the general method of road-making, 

and the expense of it. Since that period I have 
been mostly in Bristol, where I was also ap- 
senent a commissioner of the roads ; the very 

fective state of which could not fail to attract 
my attention. I was induced to offer myself to 
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the commissioners to take c of the roads 
as a surveyor, because I found it impossible for 
8 ey commissioner to get the roads 
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ut into a situation of being mended with 
Abel oo ; and no individual ec ot 
eur the expense experiments on | 
tseale. The roads of Bristol were accord- 
ingly put under my direction in the month of 
January, 1816. . Pe Apts 
That was when you were apps ee 
or ‘—Yes; I have travelled at various times du- 
ring the last twenty years, to ascertain which 
are the best roads, and which are ‘the: best 
means of road-making over the whole kingdom, 
from Inverness, in Scotland, to the Land’s End, 
in Cornwall. I have obtained all the informa- 
tion that an unauthorized person could expect 
to receive. In the course of travelling t 
the country, I have generally found the roads nm 
a very defective state, certainly much worse in 
particular parts of the country than in others ; 
and in particular counties T have found some 
parts of the roads much worse than in other 
parts of the same county. The defects of the 
roads appear:to me to proceed from various 
causes, but principally from the large use of a 
mixture of clay and chalk, and other matters, 
that imbibe water, and are affected by frost. 
Such roads become loose in wet weather, so as 
to allow the wheels of carriages to displace the 
materials, and thereby occasion the roads to be 
rough and rutty. More pains, and much more 
expense, have been bestowed on the roads of 
late years, but without, in my opinion, produ- 
cing any adequate effect, from want of skill in 
the executive department. I consider the roads 
in South Wales, in Monmouthshire, in Corn- 
wall, in Devonshire, in Herefordshire, in part of 
Hampshire, in part of Oxfordshire, and some 
part of Gloucestershire, are managed with the 
least skill, and consequently at the heaviest ex- 
pense. The paved roads of Lancashire appear 
to be very unprofitable, and very expensive. 
shall mention to the Committee a few roads 
which I think in a better condition, and under a 
better sYstem of management. Eastward of 
Bridgewater, in Somersetshire, near Kendall, in 
Westmoreland, and near North Allerton, in 
Yorkshire, the roads appear to be in a much 
better state than in other parts of the kingdom ; 
and there is a striking difference in the moder- 
ate rate of their-tolls, which I have always 
found most moderate where the roads are best 
managed. I consider the reason of the roads 
in those parts being in a better condition than 
in other places, is from greater skill and atten- 
tion being paid to the preparation of the ma- 
terials, and the manner of laying them on the 
roads. 

Does the superiority of roads, in certain pla- 
ces that you have mentioned, arise from their 
better materials in those neighbourhoods !— 
No; the same material is found in many parts 
of the kingdom with much worse roads. 

Then, in general, you impute the badness of 
the roads solely to the applying of the mate- 
rials '—Yes. 

And also to the formation of the roads !— 
That I consider as part of the application of 
the materials. ' 


Has there prevailed of late years a general 
spirit of improvement, in different parts of the 
country, with regard to the roads!—I think 
there has, and particularly in the west country. 


What instances have come within your own 
knowledge ?—The roads inninneclintdly round 
the city of Bristol to the extent of 148 miles, 
round Bath to the extent of 49 miles, between 
Cirencester and Bath to the amount of 32 
miles, the roads of nine trusts inthe eastern 
parts of Sussex amounting to 97 miles, ‘at Ep- 
som to Surrey amounting to 20 miles, at Real 
ing in Berkshire six miles, amounting in the 
whole to 352 miles, have been pt into very 
good condition ; in addition to which, there 

now under repair, five trusts in Wiltshire 

eg arty eae “2 108 nee i six trusts 
in Middlesex, Cambridge an untingdon, 
amounting to 91 miles; six trusts in Devon- 
shire, Buckingh ire and Glamo shire 
amounting to 129 mil 
miles unde ir. These are roads 


been mended, or are now mending, um 
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ctions which I have given, or which have 
en given by my family. Bai ce 
owe, are not particularly acquainted with 
paoment of other persons! Not particularly ; 
‘T have some knowledge of some of them 
from circumstances. 

You have not taken under observation the 
great road to Holyhead?—No; that I under- 
stand is a new You asked me with rfe- 
spect.to the spirit of improvement; I would 
wish to explain in what way I think that is pro- 

ing. if have been sent for and consulted 
by 34 different sets of commissioners, and as 
many different trusts, and in 13 counties, to the 
extent ef 637 miles, all of whom have been ma- 
king improvements, and I have had many sub- 
8 instructed and sent to different parts 
ofthe country, at the request of commis- 
sioners; many surveyors also in the neigh- 
bourhood where improvements are making, 
have availed themselves of the opportunity of 
having instruction. Thus the sutveyors of 
Southampton and that neighbourhood have at- 
tended to what is doing at Salisbury and Wil- 
ton; thus the surveyors at Kingston and 
Guildford have profited by the improvements 
at Epsom in Surrey. j 

On which road are the 20 miles that you 
mentioned at Epsom !—From Epsom to Toot- 
ing, and then across the country to Kingston. 
Several surveyors near Reading in Berkshire 
have imitated, with considerable success, the 
improvements on that road. Mr. Clay, who has 
contracted for the repair of the Kingsland road 
near London, engaged a young man who was 
in my office at Bristol, Mr. Marshall, whom he 
sent afterwards to Leeds in Yorkshire. It has 
been my study to give every facility to spread 
information. 

Has your attention been directed to the roads 
in the neighbourhood of London; and can you 
state to the Committee whether any corre- 
sponding improvement has taken place in this 
district ?—I think less improvement has taken 
place round London than in the country. On 
the Surrey roads the examples set by the 
pieces of road made at Blackfriars and West- 
minster bridges has induced a little amend- 
ment; the materials have been more carefully 
broken, and they have continued to use the 
hammers, rakes, and’ other tools which were 
recommended to them; but the general im- 
provement is unimportant : and I am not aware 
that any alteration has taken place in the sys- 


tem of expenditure, and the mode of being sup- 
plied with materials, or in employing more 
competent surveyors. 


From the experience you have had in the im- 
rovements that have taken place, have you 
found that these have been attended generally 
with an increase or diminution of expense !— 
In general the expense must be diminished by 
the improvements. The repairs of one hun- 
dred and forty-eight miles round Bristol, and 
many expensive permanent improvements and 
alterations, have been made in the last three 
years, during which a floating debt of upwards 
1,4002. has been paid off, a considerable reduc- 
tion of the principal debt has been made, and a 
balance of a considerable amount is remaining 
in the hands of the treasurer, applicable to fur- 
ther alterations, or to the payment of part of 
the debt, at the discretion of thé commis- 
sioners. [To be continued.} 





An Historical and Practical Treatise upon 
Locomotion, by means of Steam 
. Carriages on Common Roads. Illustrated 
Plates. By Auexanper Gorvon, Civil 
ineer. 8vo. pp. viii. 192. London. 
Weilive in anage of wonders : and the amaz- 
ing rapidity with which it has become possible 
to travel from one part of the kingdom to 
gg not the least wonder of the age. 
, was when an Edinburgh merchant 
boast,.that he “should have in readiness} 


8 Bu t strong coach to run between Edin- 


by six able|heads 


and return ilk 


gow, with the assistance of six horses !—This 


improvements taking place under the man-| was in 1678. In 1765, we find the following ad-|manufacture-‘may be conveyed to any 


vertisement :—* A new coach, hung on 
steel springs, with four horses and two postil- 
ions, sets out from the Greyhound Inn, 
Place, Bath, and the George Inn, 
London, every Monday, Wednesday, and Fri- 
day, at 7 o’clock in the morning, and arrives 
at the above Inns on the following days at four 
inthe evening. The Coach stops all night at 
Andover, going and coming.” Our readers well 
know how possible it is to breakfast leisurely in 
London, and to sit comfortably down to a late 
dinner, or an early supper, at. Bath, in the even- 
ing of the same day. ; ? 

t is, however, worth while to mquire by 
what means and at what cost, this improve- 
ment—as far as speed, saving of time, and tra- 
velling expenses are concerned—has_ been ob- 
tained ? e know that much is owing to the 
great pains which have been taken to form 
good roads ; but, generally speaking, this quick 
travelling has been accomplished by means at 
which humanity is compelled to shudder. 
Listen to Mr. Gordon: “ The short average 
life of stage coach horses (three years only !) 
shows how dreadfully over-wrought and out- 
wrought they are by, the speed now in practice. 
Driven for 8 or 10 miles, with an oppressive 
weight, they tremble in every nerve. With 
nostrils distended, and sides.moving in breath- 
less agony, they can scarce, when unyoked, 
crawl to the stable. It is true they are well 
fed; the interest of their owners secures that. 
They are over well fed, in order that a super- 
natural energy may be exerted. The morrow 
comes, when their galled withers are again to 
be wrung by the ill-cushioned collar, and the 
lumbering of the wheels. But we do not wit- 
ness all the misery of the noble and generous 
steed. When the shades of night impend, the 
reproaches of the feeling, or the expostulations 
of the timid traveller, no longer protect him 
from the lash; and the dread of Mr. Martin’s 
Act ceases to effect for a time its beneficial pur- 
pose; when the stiffened joints—the cracked 
hoofs—the greasy legs—and stumbling gait of 
the worn out animal, are all put into agon- 
ized motion, by belabouring him upon the raw? 
The expression is Hibernian, but the brutality 
is our own. A few ill-gained pounds reconcile 
the enormity to the owner—and the cheapness 
and expedition of the conveyance give it public 
sanction: but Humaniry its outraged by the 
same: human sympathies are seared; and the 
noble precept, that ‘the merciful man is merci- 
ful to his beast,’ is trampled under foot.” 

And yet the increased speed of which we 
have spoken} is but the crawling of a snail, 
compared with what has since been accom- 
plished. On the 23d of November, 1830, the 
distance between Manchester and Liverpool 
was travelled by a carriage containing three 
persons, in fifty-eight minutes! In February, 
1831, five loaded wagons, fastened to each other, 
were drawn. nine miles in one hour. In the 
same month, thirty wagons, fastened to each 
other, containing, with luggage, passengers, 
&c. the enormous load of Ons Hunprep and 
Sixtry-rour Tons and a Haur, averaged twenty 
miles an hour upon level ground. 

These are some of the wonders of Steam; 
and the carriages propelled by this amazing 
power have been improving to the present mo- 
ment. To furnish a history of those improve- 
ments—to point out their commercial import- 
ance—to explain their principle— to give prac- 
tical illustrations of their utility—and to reeom- 
mend their general adoption—are the objects 
of Mr. Gordon in the very interesting and .im- 

rtant volume now before us ; a volume which 
isplays the ability of the writer in a striking 
point of view, and which, merely as a matter 


of entertainment, will amply repay an at- 
tentive perusal. The. first chapter treats on|sumers a 
THE ADVANTAGES of elemental locomotion ;—/vation.is 

these advantages ici 


considered under 





Bortey fo leave Geagou it Monday morning,|an immense 


Saturday night . God willing.” velling, or of trans 
Six days in travelling eab Edinburgh to che tod Saving of capi 


the |vicinity, 


gp is equivalent 
: he ea of distance is 


almost annihilated, so that the merchandize or 
of 
the kingdom at a very moderate rate of profit, 
and at the shortest possible notice. The sub- 


arket|ject is then regarded ina proxirrcaL point of 
Drury Lane, |view, and Mr. Gordon shows plainly that im- 


mense quantity.of Foop, which it would pre- 
serve for the use of the human species, would 
go far to frighten pauperism, and all its attend- 
ant evils of stafvation, disease, and misery, far 
away from our beloved country. “By the sub- 
stitution of inanimate for animate powers, this 
may easily be effected. At present the animal 
power employed in the commercial transporta- 
tions of this great kingdom, is timated to. 
amount to td MnO Of horses : ene orse 
consumes as much food as is necessary for the 
support of eight men. Hence ,the conversion ~ 
of itsconsumption to purposes of human @x- 
istence would, if carried-to this practical ex- 
tent, amount to a quantity of food equal to 
support sixteen millions of people.” 
his subject is pursued in detail at consider- 

able length ; and Mr. Gordon shows plainly the 
influence of the system in the price of grain— 
of butchers’ meat—of tallow and can tiediela® 
hides, leather, and shoes—of woollen cloths—of 
all the necessaries of life ;—~as also the saving 
of expenditure in the army and navy estimates, 
and in the Post Office department alone to up- 
wards of halfja million. A necessity for the re- 
pealof the corn laws would no longer exist. The 
eres of the channel, and the herrings of 

och Fine, would find an easy inland consump- 
tion. Taxes would be no longer a burden ; and 
from the savings a sinking fund would be speed- 
ily formed, under which the enormous national 
debt would eventually disappear? All these 
and other prodigies Mr. Gordon connects with 
the introduction of Steam Carriages, and goes 
very far to demonstrate, in the volume before 
us. 
The influence of the system is then re 
as to its moral bearings—the greatest degree of 
safety to the passengers both as to casualties, 
and the diseases occasioned by cold and wet 
from exposure on the top of coaches. Its in= 
fluence on humanity to animals we have already 
shewn. ‘ Thus,” says Mr. Gordon, “we have 
comfort for comparative inconvenience—safety 
for danger—accelerated speed without inhu- 
manity—gain of time—of accommodation—of 
money—and, over and above all, as a non-con- 
sumer of food, we have by the substitution 
what will remove the host of Malthusian ills. to 
a period of almost indefinite duration.” : 

The volume furnishes a vast quantity of doc~ 
umentary evidence in illustration and confir- 
mation of all Mr. Gordon’s prineiples, and a 
number of excellent engravings by which the 
whole system is explained and valuable infor 
mation furnished to. Mechanics. We had 
marked a number of passages for quotation, 
but must refer our readers, for the present, at 
least, to the volume itself, which is replete with 
curious and interesting information. The 
subject is one of national importance, and Mr. 
Gordon must be regarded as a philanthropist of 
no ordinary character.—[ London Magazine. ] 





[From the Miners’, Pa. Journal.] 
IncrEASE or Raitroav Transronrarione—_ 
From the 28th September to the Ist November, 
12,157 tons of coal descended the West Branch. 
Railroad, the tolls on which amounted to $2,768, 
showing an increase of $300 on the whole a- 


year. Such is the rapidity with which transpor~ 


ater than the income of a whole year ! 


is business is still increasing, with a 
of continuing as long as peg nersiides dae ee 


receipts sin a single month pre. cennee ‘s 






same. 
le to the other Railroads in 


gat 





whose transportation has augm 
Commercial, Political and Moral. As|in 4 similar ratio—the foundation of whose 
saving of time, this mode of tra-'perity is equally as solid. 






mount of tolls received upon the business of last | 


tation has increased on this Railroad, that the __ 


yield the article transported, or the wants ofcon-.. — = 
sumers shall afford a market. The Pl SA 
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Report to the Commissioners of the Brooklyn|*24 every 
and Jamaica Railroad has afforded me great 6a-|to remed 
tisfaction. He proposes substituting “ wooden| 









no aceide r : 
me derangement of the machinery, 
expert wochacia knows that, in a 
short Binea practice would teach him effectually 













medy all mischiefs arising from that source. 
One circumstance, however, which would re- 


pillar, one foot in diameter, and three feet long,” |Sult from the adoption of the plan now proposed 


“instead of stone blocks,” for.“ the foundation|°Ught to be particularly noticed. 


partof the structure?” «These tobe set thirt _jirregularities and inequalities of the surface of] 


three inches deep, and three feet and a half a-|cessa 
part, along the line of each rail—the largest end| How 


down, and puddled dry.” 


the ground is not considerable, it will be unne- 
to. vemove a single shovel full of earth. 

this almost total exemption from gra- 
ding and levelling, may .go_ towards lessening 


I would now beg leave to suggest a modifica-|""e "Breeze of expense I, cannot pretend to 


Say ; it certainly would amount to hundreds, i 


tion of the Major’s plan. I would propose that|not to thousands, of dollars per mile. 


these “wooden pillars” should be nine or ten 


The freedom from dust and mud, and, in the 


feet long, und set upwards of three feet in the}Winter season, the easy removal of snow, which 
d, nine or ten feet apart, and, as he propo- this elevation would give to the rails, are objects 


ses, with dry puddling. It is, however, just be- 


of no. small importance. It would also prove a 
great security against various accidents to which 


low the surface of the ground that the pillers/rails immediately even with the surface of the 
will be most liable to decay ; and:to remedy this|ground are liable. 


defect, I would propose that a thin coat of ce- 


ment or plaster, composed of the most eligible Th 
materials, be laid contiguous to the pillars, on|consider. 


How far the proposed elevation of the rails 
facilitate their progress through the streets 
rooklyn, I leave the parties concerned to 
It strikes me, however, very forci- 


the top of the “dry puddling,” on an. inclined|bly, that it would have a powerful tendency in 
plane, and covered over with pieces of plank. removing the inconveniences necessarily at- 
The pillars should bel 1, and perforated tendant on grading and reducing levels in the 


through the centre from end to end with a 


streets of a town. 
Should objections occur, which I have. not 


‘mail hole, plugged at the bottom, and saturated|noticed, I could wish to see them fairly stated, 


with oil. 


I would avoid, however, going into|®S it is possible that it may be m my power to 


minute details, as upon such occasions, various|°>Viate or remove them. 


expedients may be suggested. 
Executed in this way, about an equal quan- 


Very respectfully, I am, Gentlemen, your o- 
bedient servant, *- A,.8. 


tity of timber would be required ; but as there/stone, is subject to a very disagreeable jar, es- 
would be only one pillar to set, in the place|pecially-when the velocity is increased. This 
of three, and the cross-ties of iron of course}™®Y, nN some measure, be-obviated by placing 


dispensed with, we will estimate the addition- 


al work and materials as an equivalent for 


the carriage on springs; but I am inclined to 
believe, by the substitution of wood, in the place 
of iron, this jar would be entirely removed, and 


the eress-ties of iron, and setting and puddling|the -'scity might be accelerated almost ad /i- 
three’pillars instead of one. Upon the whole,|Sttu.... Upon the whole, the improvement, in 
then, so far the expenses of the two modes|my apprehension, when it comes to be tested 


would be about equal. 


The Major tells us, however, that a wooden set 
= ‘Bat iron plate might be used on the/dents, and, probably, from noises of any kind— 


rail and 


by actual experiment, will be found to be very 
its almost total exemption from acci- 


same foundation, with a saving of about $800|its durability, and easiness of motion—but, a- 


per mile on the g's, om estimate. It would, 
probably, be a few years 
require at least double the s 


bove all, its cheapness, and facility of execution 


ss durable, and would|—must, and will, ultimately give it a decided 
lus above named}preference. 

to keep it “‘in permanent working order.” He 
had previously stated that, “Its durability, if 
properly constructed and taken care of, is esti- 





[From Bell’s Weekly Messenger. | 
Iron SteamBoatT:>—On Wednesday, the 19th 


mated at fifteen years, at the end of which the|of September, the Lord William Bentinck iron 
wooden pillars may be renewed at $2000 per|steam vessel, lately launched at Messrs. Mauds- 
mile”; but if the “wooden rail” would renderjley’s yard, in the Belvidere road, which has 
it still ‘less durable,” it is easy to see that this|been lying off Westminster bridge, unmoored 
project could not conveniently be reduced tojfor the first time, her steam engine of 60 horse 


practice. The pillars in front of my piazza 


stood, without requiring any repairs, for fort 
years, with the precautions above stated. 


ower and all her apparatus being completed. 
aptain Johnson, of the East India Company’s 
service, under whose supérintendance she was 


would presume, then, that the durability of the| built, and all the partners of the firm of Messrs. 
pillars may be estimated at fifty years. "When| Maudsley, were on board, with some of their 
we take into consideration, too, the facility ofjfriends, and the vessel proceeded up the river 


’ effecting these repairs of the pillars, without the|for the purpose of trying her spee 
least derangement of the rails, all objections on} working of her engine. 
he rails, ifjand every thing succeeded beyond expectation. 


this score would be done away. 


and the 
he sailed admirably, 


—- i sen would probably last a cen-| With the engine on board, and a supply of coals, 


uid propose that 


ey should be made}she does not draw more than 17 inches water. 


tw + 

of thirée or four rows of well seasoned white or) This vessel was intended to be sent out to India, 

southern pine plank, placed edgewise on the pil-/to ply on the Ganges, but the East India Com- 
, athalfan inch distance from each other,|pany, for whose service she was built, have de- 


breaking joints; on the to 
piece should be plied 


of these plank, a|termined not tosend her out, but to keep her on 
for supporting the|the Thames, for the purpose of towing their 


* flat iron plate,” projecting half an ch on each|own ships up and down the river, and also for 
side beyond therails. Ifrails thus constructed|conveying cargoes from London to their out- 
aré always kept well painted, they would bejward-bound ships, when lying at Northfleet 


nearly indestructible by weather. 


Hope and Gravesend. Another iron vessel, flat- 


But there remains still an objection, which,|bottomed, has been laid down at Messrs. Mauds- 


at first blush, would appear insuperable. 


Thejley’s 
overturning a car from such an clevation would/and will be completed in about a month. 


yard; which is in a state of great progress, 
This 


indeed be terrific ; but the cars must not be suf-vessel will not have a steam engine on board, 
prt chhables 4 ‘On re. ‘2 lying on the surface|but will be used entirely for cargoes, to be tow- 
of ound this would not be easy to effect 








sled ‘by the iron steamer. 
ght o¢-| steamers ‘ate to be built for the East India Com- 
ing On|pany, and it is’ now’ determined ‘merely to 


Several of these iron 





ere the}, 


P. 8.—The iron rail, founded on blocks of 








them together in this country, and the 
them in pieces som ouegeren out to Cale 
the Company's ships, where they will t 
under the superarenmene? of competent p 
sent there from England. 4 


AGRICULTURE, &c. 


[From the New-England Farmer.) 
AGRICULTURAL ESSAYS, No, H.... 

Tre Importance or Manure.—Too much 
cannot be said upon'the subject of Manure. The: 
vast importance of this article has not been suf-. 
ficiently attended to by farmers in general, al-: 
tho’ it is the principal source of their riches.;. 
without it, after all their care and labor, they can 
have but miserable crops of grass, flax, corn, 
é&c. A man must plough, hoe, mow, rake and. 
hire, more on poor than on rich land; and:it 
will take a much greater number of acres.:to 
support his family comfortably. And it requires. 
the same quantity of seed, is much to 
till, and is taxed the same as rich land ; and. 
after all produces not one half the profits. E- 
very farmer, therefore, who wishes to reap the 
fruits of his labor and care ; to improve his 
lands and increase his substance; and to live 
easy some future day, should carefully attend. 
to the increase of his manure. 

And here I would observe, that the hog-stye, 
properly attended, will be found to be one of 
the greatest and richest sources of this impor- 
tant article. Almost any quantity may be ob- 
tained from it; provided the farmer will be as 
careful to feed the stye, as the swine confined 
in it. All kinds of weeds, potatoe tops, straw, 
pomace, broken peat, dressing of flax, butt- 
stalks, roots and vegetables of every kind, will 
soon become the richest of manure when thrown 
into the hog-stye. Three or four swine in this 
way, will make twelve or fifteen loads ina year ; 
the value of which, where dung is scarce and: 
dear, will be four pounds at least. Several ju- 
dicious farmers of my acquaintance are per-. 
suaded that the greatest profits in keeping swine 
arise from their ane A small proportion. of. 
this manure, mixed with soil and rubbish; would 
be seen in a field of potatoes or of Indian corn. 
And the quantity to be made in one stye, well 
supplied with weeds and other a sub- 
stances, through the year, is almost incredible ; 
some have said that ‘“ forty loads” may be ob- 
tained in this way, from ten or twelve swine, 
in one year only. And great quantities of exs 
cellent manure for dressing:grass land, may be 
obtained by ploughing, or cutting up green 
sward two or three inches thick, by the sides 
of roads, walls, é&c. and laying it in heaps, 
grass side down, for eight or ten. months... A 
little lime mixed with it would render it fit, for 
use much sooner. 

One would think, thet a farmer who mows 
over three or four acres of land, naturally 
but worn down, and which yield not more 
fifteen or twenty hundreds of hay—-who culti. 
vates as many acres of Indian corn, on.a soil 
equally as good, but starved and exhausted, and 
which return him sixty or seyenty bushels.on- 
ly ; when he looks into the fields of his. neigh- 





bor, which are not better, if quite so. good, in 
point of soil, but which are richly manured, and 
yield three times the crops yearly, must. be con- 


vineed of the vast importance of manure; and 
of the amazing advantages to be derived from, 
this great and capital article in the cultivation. 
of theearth. The Chinese, whomaybetermed 
a vast nation of farmers, as agriculture is their, 
most honorable and their principal employment, ~ 
pay the greatest attention to it, The urine of 
families is all carefully saved ; and the re 
of every kind of vegetable substance which 
earth produces, through their labor and ¢: 
made to contribute to reproductions. Aj 
very little can be done in the farming line 
stdtes of New England without manure, excep- 
ting new lands, which from the general hope, 3 
have increased in richness, by the 
leaves, and other substances scattered on the 
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surfaces, it ought to be considered’ 
And'there 
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de of the we 
tive than those of the poor, if the 
manure them properly. 








us farmer among us, who does not endeav- 
air a ge cagsage ha sr go in 
proportion if possible to the cultive- 
ge GE of the a year. 

Ve read, that. the lands of the rich man 
brought forth plentifully, but this was not mere- 
ly. the essor was rich ; for, the 

aay will be no more 


roduc- 
neglect to 


The truth is, a plenty 


of mianure, and a judicious, seasonable cultiva- 
tion, will soon put a new face upon almost any 


lands: ~vhatever. 


And if farmers in general 


would pay more attention to the increase of their 


manure, they would experience a 


‘decrease in 


their:labors, and receive a much greater profit 
from them: ~A few acres of good land richly ma- 


nured and hi 


ly cultivated, would support their 


families comfortably. And there is scarcely a- 
ny soil, but. which, by these means, would give 
a ent man a decent living. And that far- 


mer in this state who will not 


tention to this subject, cannot reasonably expect 


give his at- 


great profits from cultivating the earth, nor 
to me respectable in his profession. 





[From the Southern Agriculturist.] 


RULES FOR THE HOUSING 


AND PRE- 


SERVING OF SWEET POTATOES. 


Curist Cuurcn Parisn, S.C. 


June, 1832. 


Dear Sir,—In compliance with my promise, 
TVhave been governed for many years in put- 


tatoes. 


I have been very suc- 


ting up my 
cones in following them, and I hope they may 


e-beneficial to others. 


The first thing to 


considered is the cellar, and I would recom- 


Ist. The rails or uncheons to 


July, or the first of August, and stacked up for 


.” The cellar to stand east an 


be split in 


d west, with 


the door in the centre and perpendicular, to 
face the sun the most part of the day. 


3d. To be made on as high and 
and convenient for drainin 


ry 2 spot, 


as possible, and 


made at least five weeks before wanted. 
“4th? "To be double banked, by making a 


coarse frame to support the same. 
to bé taken four feet from the foot 


all.around, about three feet wide, eighteen or 


The earth 
of the cellar 


twenty.inches deep ; inthis ditch, never let any 
water remain, but keep it pestectly dry. 


5th. To be supported inside by s 


ort crutches, 


statiding three feet high with poles, or rails laid 
lengthways in those crutches. By thus sup- 


porting your cellar, it will last you two years: 
Frith male airing it. When your cellar is 
fires to be made at each end, that 


; “> 
finished, ay 


it may be perfectly dry and clear of damp. 


6th. The cellar to be perfectly ti 


ght with no 


air holes left—to have two doors, one a tight 
door for the inside, the other slat door hun 
on,. and opening on the outside; the slat wi 
rep the requisite air as much as it may 


7th. The pine-trash to be well dried as usual, 
and laid in the cellar six inches thick at least, 
and if dried a second day, it would be of advan- 


“Goh. To begin with 
Paes Pama, 


our potatoes—make four 
the field; 1st, all that are least 


tovichéd with frost or chilled—2d, all that are 
Sd, seed—Ath, eatable potatoes:—to be 


% 


tf 
FE 


move out of the field. 
fires. to 














jut in time, say two or th 


gervast See oon > 


Ps 
rs 
“ 
= 


ead brought ia on any sire of wet or rg, 
id brought in by sunset, and on no considera- 
ion move ns second time, but put them 
re youintend to keep them from the first 


9th.’ On commencing your housing, smal! 

be made in any thing convenient, say 
a large pot with a little earth in the bottom, 
ng, until all are housed; your slat 
)'to be used, leaving the inner one 
admit the air freely every morning, 
hours before 


ving housed your crop, you will find 

ble damp, but sag ay ope he Je 
to, it, which is one of thelevening, mixed wi 

oe a observed, On seeing|ten or twenty days. 


iyoung horses. The first object appears to me 
































































rinng, you must have a small 
fire or a smoke of light i or pine bark made 





the 


cellar, which youshould examine every morn- 
ing. About this time you will find them sprout- 
ing, then you are sure of their keepmg. But 
little trouble is now re: mived—-ct> on seeing 
the damp, mind to e alittle fire and open 
your inner door for air. The sprouted part of 


five or six inches deep: on examination, you 
will find the inner or lower part of them clear 
of sprouts, and dry. In my opinion, slips may 
be kept thus for two years ; and root potatoes 
much longer than they generally are in our 
country. ; 

The slat (of which the doors are made) is 
about two and. a half inches in -width and the 
same between each slat to be open. The door 
is about five feet high and two feet six inches 
wide. 

A coarse frame is made with crutches for 
double banking. Your obedient servant, 

Joun M. Puiuutrs.. . 

Note.—The plan here laid down. by our cor- 
respondent has been successfully followed for 
many years, and we have been shown potatoes 
kept more than a year by him, in these cellars. 
Our readers will recollect that another of our 
correspondents experienced great benefit from 
the use of smoke in his cellars, and from all 
we can learn, we are inclined to believe that 
they may be kept longer in a sound state by fol- 
lowing these rules, or similar ones, than any 
other mode in common practice among us.—[Ep. 
So. Aer.] 


[From the New-York Farmer.| 
MEDICAL TREATMENT OF HORSES. 
Mr. Eprror,—I am aware that my ideas res- 
cting’ the nature and treatment of Glanders, 
rease, Strangles, &c. are somewhat peculiar, 

but I still think them correct. I conceive the; 
bile to be the natural corrector of the system; 
and, when diffused in the circulation, it comes 
in contact with the glands, by which the various 
humors of the body are prepared and passed. 
These glands are irritated and inflamed, espe- 
cially the smaller glands, which are unable to 
pass the bile ; it irritates, inflames, and produ- 
ces suppuration in them, and induces Farcy, 
Glanders, and other glandular affections. The 
kidneys, and other large glands, are capable of 
poveing this ‘secretion, and hence the Yellow 
aters, or Jaundice. 

to flow regularly by the ordinary channels into 
the bowels, they are rarely, if ever, disordered, 
or any affection of the glands appear; but the 
moment. it is diffused into the circulation, irre- 
gularity of the bowels and glandular affections 
ensue. This secretion is indispensable to a 
healthy digestion, and in this view every way 
important in the bowels, but in the circulation 
a deadly poison. It would seem, therefore, ev- 
ery way important to direct this secretion as 
nature mtended it, into the bowels._-Such are 
my ideas on this subject: andI remain, 

ours, &c. Caruo. 

August 25th, 1832. 


DIABETES IN HORSES. 

Mr. Epiror,—Diabetes is generally consid- 
ered an incurable disorder, both in men and 
horses, but if properly treated, I think there is 
good ground to hope for a cure, especially in 





to divert the overaction from the urinary ves- 
sels to the bowels: to effect this, I would re- 
commend to give daily a ball made of gambouge, 
aloes, and flour, as in a case of costiveness, for 


While the bile continues} 


org 


tone to the urinary. 
ipecacuanha 


%, mg 
a Oar Gar ————SSSSS 
action to the bowels; and the uva ursi will ope-- 
rate to strengthen and give ang 
to clear up this damp, and sometimes a secondjvessels. If any fever, an ounce of ua 
fire will be requisite, of which. you will be the|put into two quarts of warm water, and a pint 
best judge when sufficient.. Observe to keep|given daily in his drink, will soon cure. the fe. 
ht, or inner door,open at the same time|ver. The uva ursi should not be given until 





and they will soon become. cool. In a state of|the fever is gone. Car1o, 
pepe oe your will remain for tenor| September 3d, 1832. 

twelve days. After.this you will find them be- esi hb Dla 

come more cool and much less damp in your [From OANEMONTE ‘armer.} 


Greatrietp, Cayvuea county, N. ¥. — 

10th mo. 22, 1832. 

A florist of this neighborhood purchased some 
Anemonies at Thorburn’s, about a year ago, 
and made me a present of three roots, . 


them is only on top of the heaps, not more than ing that they were one or more of the numerous 


varieties of the Anemone coronaria. At thé u-. 
sual time of planting, these were forgotten ; but 
finding them accidentally in the earl 
summer, I set them in a shaded bo 
sisting of pit-sand and vegetable earth from the 
woods, and thought litfle about them for several 
months, except to keep the ground free from 
weeds. One month ago they be to flow 
with a splendor that has attrac 
of every person who has visited the mn. 
The prevailing color is a light red, inclining to 
scarlet ; the exterior sepals green, striped with 
red and white, but the bases of the interior se- 
pals are white, with a stripe of this color often 
passing upward into the red. The flowers are 
double, sometimes proliferous, and often con- 
tracted on one side. I had observed some time 
ago that the leaves greatly resembled those of 
Anemone hortensis ; but in the culture of the 
latter plant I have not been successful in the 
open ground, and it was therefore with some 
surprize that I observed the flourishing condi. 
tion of our present plants. On examining them 
by Loudon’s Encyclopedia, we found them to 
agree with Anemone pavonia, a native of France, 
and which is distinguished from Anemone hor- 
tensis chiefly by. its “very acute sepals” and 
taller scape. Ours are from twelve to fourteen 
inches in height, the flowers two inches in dia- 
meter. 
Though so late in the season, these plants 
show no symptoms. of decline; new scapes are 
successively protruding from the crowns ; and 
there is a fair prospect of their continuing in this 
state till the ground shall be frozen. 
Will the Editor be so kind as to inform me if 
he has cultivated this?plant: and also, if he has 
been successful in cultivating Anemone horten- 
sis? D.T 
[The Editor of the American Farmer has ne- 
ver been able to succeed in cultivating the Ane- 
mone of any species. He has never seen the 
one described by “ D.'T.” and would be glad te 
obtain a root of it.] 





[From the Northern Farmer. 
Inrtvuence or Horricutturr.—In all partsof 
our country, where Horticultural Societes have 


necessary consequence, improved ; new 


suddenly developed ; and fruits and other hor- 
ogee Se st believed to be exclusively 
© grow 
reared in abundance, and great perfection. 
We would suggest to gentlemen of taste, and 


mote the formation of County Horti 


ealth, morals, and comforts of the 


[From the Southern Planter.) 
MANAGEMENT or Swine At THE 





subject. He makes 
of bacon annually. 
late in the summer. 





e‘ght or ten days; and, at the same time, give 





an ounce of uya ursi, in powder, sapling ons 


and peas begin to get : 
pies at ast 
a> oaeatier at 


balls will divert the|They are then tarned inte 


er, con. 


the attention 


been formed, and a taste for gardening, as a 


bilities both of soil and climate, have been 
of more genial climes, have been 


enterprize, that it is with their influence rr 


“ara F and — — to them whether, ; 
y so doing, they might not romote — 
orton’ ture, and Rioace'A gntty the 


— 
An extensive farmer in Twiggs county, has — 
givenus some additi articula 
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to either separate. A short time before killing, 
he them in pens and gives them corn. 
His are the common breed. Has at. this 
time about 350 head. He ae atoes and 
peas in every field especially for this purpose, 





' [From the Northampton Courier.| _ - 

Si11x.—There may be seen at the Town Hall 
to day, among the articles of American Manu- 
facture,Silk in all its various stages of oe 
tion, from the looms of Mrs. Shaw in Belcher- 
town. There are 1200 skeins of Sewing Silk 
of all colours and beauty ; 350 sticks of Silk 
braid ; 66 skeins of Silk from the floss or tow 
as it is called ;.10 hanks of silk reeled upon the 
ftalian reel, and many bundles reeled upon the 
American one; the difference is_ striking. 
There are also silk hose made from raw’ si 
and the tow also, a very firm and neat article. 
Mrs. Starkweather, of Northampton, also has 
some beautiful specimens of silk hose wove in 
this town and bundles of raw silk for exhibi- 
tion, The cocoons in their various stages may 
be seen there also. We rejoice to see public 
attention turning to this practically useful 
branch of business. 





[From the American Farmer.]_ 


THE CULTURE OF THE VINE. _. 
BERKLEYVILLE, Oct. 16th, 1832. 

Mr. Editor,—Having intimated to you some 
time since that, when I found leisure, I might 
send for your disposal an account of some expe- 
riments | have made in the cultivation of the 
Vine; I accordingly transmit this. . 

In early life me 4 dag and afterwards greatly 
injured in health by the sedentary life necessary 
to a course of collegiate and professional educa- 
tion; and by medical advice, from a northern, 
located in a southern part of our country, I pur- 
chased about three years since a small planta- 
tion, resolving to return to farming, my original 
employment, and with that to cultivate the vine. 
I was induced to undertake the cultivation of the 
vine, by the hope that I might exert an influence 
to increase in our country the pure, light, home- 
made wines, and thereby lessen the destructive 
effect of ardent spirits. My knowledge of rear- 
ing the vine was entirely theoretical. I had read 
considerable upon the subject, but had no expe- 
rience. 

The famous native of this state, the Scupper- 
nong, had particularly attracted my attention. 
Late in the fall of 1829, I set out in the usual way 
three hundred cuttings of the Scuppernong, be- 
sides a number of other kinds of vines. Early 
in the spring of the next year, a neighbor, who 
‘was a subscriber to “ The American Farmer,” 
showed me a number of that periodical, in 
which was a communication of Mr. Herbemont, 
of Columbia, S. C., on the. speedy manner of 
rearing the vine by grafting. Immediately I 
procured stocks of the Muscodine, (Bullus here 
named,) and other kinds from the surrounding 
woods, and grafted upon them scions of the 
Scuppernong and others ; and to try the suita- 
bleness of different stocks to the several kinds 
of vines, I grafted interchangeably, and in some 
cases different kinds upon the same stock. 

‘My manner of grafting was that recommend- 
ed for vines in the columns of the “ American 
Farmer,” viz. common cleft grafting, even with 
or below the surface of the ground. In some 
cases I bored gimblet holes in the roots, and 
thus inserted the scion, which manner also suc- 
ceeded. At first, | put a composition of clay 
before drawing earth around the scion, but have 
since discontinued this as useless. 

A friend in Pennsylvania sent me about four 
hundred cuttings of vines, from a vineyard in 
that state ; but, through an unlooked-for dela 
in their conveyance, they did not reach me unti 
some time in the month of April. Of these last 
I succeeded in saving a few only of three kinds, 


_ viz.the Lisbon, Kobs-wine, and Madeira. M 


generally budded wi 
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and die ‘the exception 
ich, by careful watering and be- 
e somewhat shady, grew off, and 
are now flourishing, bearing vines. 

Those I gr of all ‘sorts: generally suc- 
ceeded.” The common growth the first season 
about twelve feet: some upwards of twenty 
ne —y others under twelve. 

ith respect to the experiment of graftin 

interchan aust, and di che kinds oe the 
same stock, I mention as an instance of its suc- 
cess, that this fall I gathered Scuppernong and 
Sweet Water Madeira Grapes from vines grow- 
ing on the same stock of the common Bunch 
Grape; Scuppernongs, from the stock of the 
Fox Grape; and other different kinds from 
stocks of the Muscodine, But I have found, 
that the Scuppernong does best grafted upon 
the stock of the Muscodine, to which it is simi- 
lar in its bark, leaf, and texture of wood. As 
to the time of grafting; the spring appears to be 
most favorable ; but I have flourishing vines 
grafted in the fall and winter. And TI have éx- 
perienced less trouble, and had more. success in 
grafting upon stocks procured from the woods, 
than upon thosé standing, where desired, of na- 
tural growth, for the latter are more apt to send 
forth shoots, which, unless repeatedly pulled 
off, will destroy the growth of the graft. 

Intending to add more in some future commu- 
nication, I will conclude this by observing that, 
from my own experience, and that of others 
which I know, the Scuppernong very rarely 
succeeds when nétertiptad to be propagated by 
cuttings. With gréat esteem, yours, &c. 

: Srpney WELLER. 






































































Apple Trees.—A horticulturist in Bohemia has a 
beautiful plantation of the best sort of apple trees, 
which. have neither sprung from seeds nor grafting. 
His plan is to take shoots from the choicest sorts, 
insert them in a potato, and plunge both into the 

round, leaving but an-inch or two of the shoot 
above the surface. .The potato nourishes the sheot 
whilst it pushes out roots, and the shoot gradually 
éprings up and becomes a beautiful tree bearing the 
best of frnit, without requiring to be grafted.—|Ca- 
nada Record.] 





It is stated in the Pensacola Gazette of 26th ult. 
that some seed of the 7'eak-wood was to be sent there 
by the Navy Department to be sown in Fierida. 
This, as our readers may know, is very solid, heavy, 
durable wood of the East Indies. 





Improved Manufacture of Flour.—An improve- 
ment in the mode of manufacturing flour, in order 
to preserve it in a swect and sound condition, for a 
long period, has been forsome time past in practical 
operation, at the Flouring Mill of Nathan Tyson, 
Esq. at Jones’ Falls. On various occasions, in the 
shipment of flour to hot climates, or to the distant 
ports in the Pacific, merchants have sustained mate. 
rial losses in consequence of the article having pro- 
ved unsound and sour, on its arrival out, in spite of 
all the care that had been employed in the selection 
of whoat and its converson to flour, To obviate 
this difficulty is the design of this improveinent of 
which we are now speaking, and the inventor, acting 
on the principle, that by removing the cause, the ef- 
fect will also necéssarily be removed, has erected on 
one side of his mill, a furnace with drying cylinders, 
by means of which, after the flour is ground and 
bolted in the usaal way, .it is deprived of all moisture 
—the substance which it is bolieved is the primary 
cause of its fermentation, and becoming sour and 
hard. 

The apparatus is simple, economical and eflicient, 
and the heat being applied externally: to the cylin- 
ders, does its office withoutin any way affecting or 
altering the original flavor of the flour.. As far as 
the article made in this way, has been submitted 
to the teat ofexperiment, the result hes been perfect- 
'y satisfactory. Asmall parcel has been sent to Rio 
de Janeiro and brought. back again to to this port, 
and is as sound and good now as at the time of its 
manufacture. The real value of the. improvement 
can, of courso, only be fully tested in a more enlarg. 
ed field of experiment, and to atrial ef this kind 1 
is now submitting in a cargo of two thourand bar. 
rels, despatched on a distant voyage. Should the 





process be successful in furnishing so important an 
article as flour, divested of its ordinary tendency to 


; “ty when hot w spoil, it will prove invaluable for "the purposes of 











commerce. To ‘our friends in the West, w 
their flour to the New.Orleans ma n 
disadvantages of a long voyage and hot clit 
cannot be less important.—[ Bult: Am.] ee 








FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. Sree 


Later rrom Evrors.—The Boston papers of yes- 
terday furnish us with London dates of the 4th ult.,. 
received by the way of Halifax. <a 
The King of Spain is not dead, notwithstanding: 
the confirmation in our last by way of Malaga of the- 
report of his death. He had been very ill, and was: 
insensible, it would seem, for a time—which led to. 
the rumor of his death. . | ; 

The Belgian question, it is now said, will be set- 
tled amicably, though on the other-hand, our read- 

ers will remark that a large French force was said 

to be concentrating on the Belgie frontier, which 

had led to an intimation on the part of Prussia, that, 

in case the. French troops entered Belgium, the Prus- 

sians would also march into that kingdom. A 

change has taken place in the French ministry, 

which places Soult at itshead. This may possibly 

he construed into a preparation for war. The Bos- 

ton papers do not apprize us which of the old mi- 
listers go out, nor who compose the new Cabinet. 

The Duke of Broglie, however, and M. Hurmann, 

the only names mentioned, are not of the mesement 

party. ’ 

As to Portugal, Don Pedro’s cause looks well.— 
The rumor ofan attack made by Don Miguel’s troops | 
on Oporto is stated in the Boston Atlas to be 
confirmed. Don Miguel’s loss is~ calculated at 
nearly two thousand in killed, wounded and pris 
oners, and Don Pedro's to nearly 500. Among the 
prisoners were a number of friars,-who wete decora- 
ted with chains and marched through Oporto. A 
renewal of the attack was expected, but in perfect 
confidence that it would again fail. 

Besides the successful resistance of the attack of 
Don Miguel on Oporto, we have to announce the 
capture of a 26-gun ship bound to Lisbon, from-Goa, 
with about 30,000/. on board in treasure, on the 2ist’ 
ult. by the Constitutional brig Twenty-Third of: 
July ; and alvo the dismantling of the Fert Aveiro, ’ 
by a detachment of Pedro’s troops. - 

The fleet of Admiral Sartorius was seon within a 
few leagues of Oportoon Sunday, who wae supposed 
to be wending his way towards Vigo, off which place 
Don Miguel’s squadron was said to be on the prece- 
ding day. - t sip Rh ices 

Funeral of Sir Walter Scott.—The rémains of 
Sir Walter Scott have been consigned to the tomb, 
amid the unfeigned regrot of thousands. We un. 
derstand that cards had heen issued te nearly 300° 
persons, who almost all attended the funeral, One © 
o’clock was the hour fixed on for the time of meet- 
ing, and-for about an hour afterwards carriages of 
different sorts and gentlemen on Korseback continu- 
ed to arrive from Edinburgh. and other parts ef the 
surrounding country. “The company having par- 
taken of refreshments, adjourned to the library, 
where they heard an eloquent and affecting prayer 
from Principal Baird; and a little after two o'clock 
the melancholy procession began to move from Ab. — 
botsford to Dryburgh Abbey. As the long funeral 
train passed through the villages and hamlets, one 
universal feeling of deep sorrow pervaded all classes} 
Groups of people were assembled at different parts 
of the road, and on elevated points from which a 
view could be obtained. Most of them were in 
mourning, and many standing uncovered. The | 
streets at Melrose were ined oh both sides with the . 
inhabitants in mourning, and uncovered. The shops : 
of this and other towns. were shut, and the sign- © 
boards were covered with black. ae 

Before the body was couimitted to the earth, | the 
English. burial service was read by the Rev: J. Wil. ' 
liams, Rector of the Edinburgh Academy. A little 
before five in the afternoon, the last offices were 


performed... - “ 





“The spot in which Sir Walter Scott ie laid’ 
north g of the splendid ruin of Dryburg 
Abbey ; now, alas! containing a more 
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_ at 30f 75040f; 282 bales Louisiana Cotton at 95al15. 





- the late Ministry. The matter seemed to be lightly 
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GEA itself, Hero is laid the body of Lady Scott, 
° is - é “ws t 9 : rant . 
bora of his uncle. The situation is seclu. 
romantic, and quite congenial to all the ideas 

of the deceased. 
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” __ [From the Journal of Commerce.] 

_Larest rrom Havae —By the packet ship Sully, 
we have Havre papers te Oct. 5th. and Paris to the 
evening of the 3d. -— 

* Paris; Oct. 3.—Stock Exchange, Oct. 2. half past 
4 oclock,—The obstinate resistance of the King of 
Holland has given rise to the idea that he must 
be supported by the Northern Powers: which to- 
ee. the disappointment occasioned by the 

eniteur’s not containing the appointment of the 
new. ministers, gave some uneasiness to speculators, 
who in consequence pushed sales, which led to a fall 
of one-third per cent.— , 

Subsequently a reaction teok place, but still elo- 
i tations ramained about 3-8:per cent lower 

of yesterday. For money the Fives have 
fallen 45c.; the New Loan ama Neapolitan, 30c.; 
the National Loan, 25c. ;. the Threes, 40c.; Roman, 
1.2; Belgian, 1.8; Rentes Perpetuelles, 3.8 ; Gueb- 
bard’s have risen 3.8. For the end of the month 
the Fives have 30c.; the Threes, 35c.; Belgian and 
Rentes Perpetuelles, 3.8. 

* An express has been received from Dunkirk an- 
nouncing the arrival of the Marquis of Dalmatia 
there on Monday, on his way from the Hague to 
Paris. A letter of the 27th ult. from the Hague, 
after announcing that the French Ambassador was 
on‘the point of quitting that capital, adds that his 
departure appears to have no connection with the 
present political crisis. 

- Saves ar Havre, Oct. 4th.—129 bales Louisiana 
Cotton at 98106 ; 200 do. Georgia at 96c. ; 73 bags 
Rio Coffee 78 3-4. 

Sales Sept. 29.—-228 bags: Hayti Coffee at 1f34 
duly. paid 68 bris. Russia Potash at 36f; 435 bales 
Gerorgia Cotton at 90a102c. 520 bales Louisiana 
Cotton at 894100c. September 28, 276 bris Potash 





Marszitues, Sept. 29.—Coffee is without varia- 
tion, 1400 bags Brazil sold at 12s. or 83f 50 per 50 
ko and Porto Rico at 85f 80. The sales of cotton 
are 1800 bales this week at prices well supported. 





(From the Baltimore Ameriean of Saturday.) 
.Larest rrom Rio pe JaNgio.~—-The schooner 
Mary, Captain Perry, arrived at this port. yesterday 
evening from Rio de Janeiro, whence she sailed 26th 
September. Captain Perry reports that on the 25th 
a’mob collected in one of the public streets, in front 
of the Theatre, and demanded the reinstatement of 


viewed by the Government, as no means were re- 
sortéd to for dispersing the people, who, however, 
separated on the approach of a shower ef rain. When 
the Mary sailed, order. had been restored, but it was 
feared that the partizans of the Ex-Emperor would 
make further efforts to regain their influence. ~ 

The sessions of the Chambers had been prolonged 
to the 20th of October. Os the 15th of September a 
discussion took place in the Chamber of Deputies on 
the subject of improving the circulating medium o 
the country. er a long debate, it was resolved to 
appoint a committee of three to draw up and report 
to the Chanrber, a project of a law for the establish. 
ment of a National Bank. When the Mary sailed 
the Chambers were occupied in joint session on the 
amendments of the Constitution, to be proposed to 
the next assembly. Two of these had passed the 
Chamber of Deputies but were negatived in the 

. The first declared that the future govern. 
ment should bea federative monartchy,. the other 
that the Senators should be elected for « specified 
term, instead of for life. The latter was > »jected by 
a majority of one vote, after a long a:' animated 
discussion. ‘Two Senators, whose age « .J infirmi- 
ties usually prevented their attendance, turned out 
on this occasien, to. vote against the passage of-a 
law which would deprive them of their offices, worth 
6000 milreis per annum. 

On the 18th September, official notice was given 
of the existence of the cholera in New York, and it 
was understood that all vessels direct from that port 
will be subject to a long quarantine. The United 
States’ schr. Boxer remained at Rio; the Lexington 
and Warren were at the River Plate, and the Enter- 

prize sailed for Babia on the 23d of September. 

Captain Perry states that the market was almost 
bare of Flour, which was in’ much demand; the 
eure 20 milreis per barrel, Exchange on Lon. 


‘lbeen all decenfly interred this afternoon at the 
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SUMMARY. 





Vermonr.—The Legislature adjourned on Thurs- 
day last. A resolution was passed, permanently lo- 


ating $40,000 for the erection of a new one. 
inhabitants of Montpelier are to give $20,000, ma 
king $60,000 in the whele, which, it is expected, 
will build a pretty decent State House. 
The Right Rev. Bishop Hopkins passed through 
Windeor, on the ninth instant, with his family, on 
hie way to Burlington. 
Messrs. Worcester and. Butler, the missionaries 
confined in the Georgia penitentiary, have addressed 
a letter to the editors of the New York Observer, in 
which they contradict the story of their having been 
compelled to render assistance in the construction 
of the Georgia lottery-wheels. : 
Yale Callege—Yhe annual collége catalogu 
presents the names of 46 students in Theology, 31 
in Law. Inthe Senior Class 93, Juniors 75, Sopho- 
mores 88, Freshmen 98, Under Graduates 334. The 
Medieal Class does not assemble till November, and 
consequently is not enumerated in the catalogue. 
The average number of medical students for the last 
ten years has been 73. — 


A meeting has been held in Flavanna county, 
Virginia, for the purpose of taking into considera- 
tion the propriety of making application to the Le- 
gislature, at its ensuing session, for the passage of 
a law appropriating such a sum of money, or such 
sums, from time to time, as the public finances will 
admit, for the gradual removal of such free persons 
of color as are new resident within the Common- 
wealth; and of such slaves as may be~ hereafter 
emancipated for the purpose of removal to such 
place without its limits, as the Legislature, in_ its 
wisdom, may designate and direct. . 

The commander of one of the U. S. Revenué 
Cutters, speaks of the great benefits already result- 
ing from the Breakwater in Delaware Bay. He 
gives an account of several vessels, lately riding 
out a gale, protected by the Breakwater, which 
otherwise would have certainly been wrecked. 


Senator Biss, or Kenrucky.—Since our paper 
of yesterday was issued, we have recived the Mays- 
ville and Louisville papers of the Ist instant, which 
say.mothing of the death of Mr. Senator Bibb, and 
we infer that the information communicated by the 
letter from Maysville is incorrect.—[ National Int.] 

Aveusta, Oct. 31.—A lady of this city left New 
York on yesterday morning week, at 10 o’clock, 
and arrived in Augusta on Monday evening last, at 
half-past four, and slept one night in Savannah.— 
We know of but ene case that cemes near this.. It 
does not equal it. A gentleman attended church in 
New York this Sunday, and the next was at church 
in Augusta; but he came to Charleston only b 
water. The lady went to Savannah and arrived 
one day earlier. 

A correspondent informs us that in 1827 the schr. 
Excet arrived here in 70 hours frem New York, 
and that goods by her, forwarded by the steamboat 
George Washington, arrived in Augusta in five days 
after their departure from New York. A lady pas- 
senger attended church in New York on one Sun. 
day, and on the following performed the same at 
Sparta, seventy-five miles above Augusta.—;Savan- 
neh Georgian. | , : 

Considerable sensation was aroused about town 
to-day by the discovery of a quantity.of human 
bones and flesh, under Deering’s Bridge. Parts of 
five differént bodiés were enumerated by Dr. M‘Lel-. 
lan and Dr. Clark, who presume them to have beep 
ased for anatomical purposes. These bodies are 
supposed to be those of men, women and children. 
Clothes, such as stockings, shirts,a sheet, &c. were 
also found. A coroner’s. inquest, holden by Mr. 
Swett, Coroner, reports. that..‘*the cause.of the 
death is to them unknown.” No suspicion is yet 
hazarded as to whose remains they are. They have 


Almshouse.—| Portland Adv. of Nov. 10.) — 
Cotrr ror THE Correction or Ernors. 

Tuesday, Nov. 13.—Mr. Van Vechten closed the 
argument in the case of Anthony R, Livingston ys 
the Peru Iron Company. 

Wednesday, Nov. 14.—Samuel Wright appellant 
vs. John Tayler respondent. Mr. D. Graham, jr., 
+ hg the argument on the part of the appellant.— 

- Prescott Hall commenced the argument on the 
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Mr. Rives and family have arrived in the Sully. 27th, ‘that the ch in one 


unanimously 
ott presinary here.” The number of cases, is.notjmen- 
cating the State House at Montpelier, and gah ioned. 
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vades our city. The Board 
and concurred i in the belief of its ex- 


“ 5. secede A 
The same paper expresses re: a the daily a 
shval’of earun geen, da tht pellets tone tial eased — 
to exist. Lee él Ad ¥ eee 
A duel was fought on the 25th ult., near the Floov 
rida line, between James D. Westcutt, Jr. 
of Florida Territory, (one of General Jac 
fficers, transl @ 


and Thomas Baltzell, Esq., an’ ; 

Webbville. After twe fires, one of Baltzell’s — 

balls passing near the throat and the ———- 
i 





above the hip of his adversary, without.d 
injury, the affair ended.—-TAlbcendeht Phot 
\in the Fancy fisrdware Store of Mr: 
William street, a door or two from Maiden-lane.—~ 
It was soon extinguished by the exertions fof the , 
firemen, and the ravages of the flames did not extend : 
beyond the shop in which it first hroke out—even 
part of the of goods was saved.—{Courier.]° 
_ The Commanding General of the US. haa’ 
issued an order revoking a previous one 
commanding officers oi Regiments and Posts'to ree 
commend the discharge of soldiers at their own re« . 
quest, or at the request of their friends, on paying 
the sum of 25 dollars, to reimburse the recruit.” 
ing fund against the losses which would arisey on’ 
grantingsuch discharges, having been found im prace 
tice, to operate disadvantageously to the public inte... 
rest. A reward of thirty dollars will be paid to any 
person who shall apprehend and deliver to an officer © 
“ the Army a deserter from the Army.—[{Boston * 
‘ost. ] : si dy 
The Emigrating Choctaws.—We learn fromthe 
Arkansas Gazette, of October 10th, that 
ing Choctaws were expected to cross the 
about the beginning of November. © 
embarked at Memphis, Vicksburgh, &é. ‘oi 
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of snag steamboats belonging to tha 

which, from their light draught, are 

calculated for the service. om the points. 
barkation they will be conveyed up the Mis 

to White River, and u ite Thiver*er'e: ad 
known by the of Roe, a few miles below 


the mouth of Cache, ftom whence they will proceed. . 
by land to their place of pick i na of the Ar. 
so oe —_ sent out by Mr. Arm. 
strong, Superintendent 47 gee various di- 
rections from Little Rock, (Ark.) to : 
oxen and horses, for the puneapnnenal nl niin 
from the place of landing to their new. — 
Upwards of 100 teams, of five horses or six 0: 
each, were to be employed in this service. = 
Remarkable Natural Curiosity.—Mr. Parker: last 


evening brought to our office a small living tortoise ” 
with two distinct heads and necks, each 
e func- 


two and possessing and exercising all The 


: 


tions that belong to the head of that animal.’ 

little double head a to delight in water, tho’ 
there was not a perfect agreement between the. two. 
heads as to which should be the head. Erk 3 
lar affair will be this morning at Mre. Parker soya ¢ 
cellar in Chesnut, above Third street. ‘Mr: Parker ” 
purchased it of a farmer, who found it inva field. ' 
We oagbt to att, ent after the double head.and. . 
neck, the rest of the animal appears to be a unit.— » 
[U. S. Gazette. | . vat ioe es oe 
£{Cincinnatt, Nov. 2.—This day the Board of Health 
report, that no ease of Cholera had oceufred. 

. Monrreat, Nov. 8.—The last canoe of the Hon} 
pfiodennts Bay Company, expected from the interior — 
this 2 a arrived at, on kine | 

e only passenger therein, as far as & St. Ma. 
ty, (Lake Superior) was Donald M’Kenzie, 49 : 
intended to proceed direct from that place t 
York. The two Bay ym the Prince Rupert and“ 
Prince of Wales, arrived from England at York and» 

Moose Factories, in Hudson’s Bay, on the. a9 
August. The Red River Settlement, Asse - 
continues in a very thriving and prosperous a 
ition. . Cholera had prention he latest adviees, reach. — 
od Salt $t, Mary’, om. gammy on 

om on the Sun.—A writer in the, @ tic! 
Courant states, that there is now a spot in the sua’a 

‘ten thousand miles m 
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‘asibed sy ty __NEW-YORK edgy 
me Yue gp ——|—and it seems to be well oy apa 
jon = na ab ha: = ae pose. The book is printed on a fair clear type, and|brain than champaigne iteelf—or else, ifin-eamoresy 
pee  MATERARY wotices; °° >) Nery good | paper. when in good humor with themselves and all the 
“Qu Wiktheseak, Bookie? iN CoNNEOTION Wirt THE| Lroenps or THe Weer; by James Hall; 1 yol.:|orld beside. “All this, however, may be- owing t 
1 Brave anv Monat. Paosrtcrs. or Sociery :| Philadelphia, Harrison Hall—We. have read tuis|the salutary effects of the Glauber Spa; the wa 
Cusmens, D.D,: 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 405;|volume'with pleasure. and laid it dowa with regret |of which we trust have some excellent properties to. 
New York, Daniel Appleton.—We look upon this|that there was’ not another to accompany it. Mr.|compensate for their nawe—the very pronuneiation — 
bookaeimportant:in several pointe of view, but in| Hall is one of the most truly characteristic Ameri-|of which might, with delicate people, be successfully’ 
none mere thin in that which seeks to connect the|can writers of the “day; and we should not be sur.|substituted, when’ one was néeded, for an ometic. 
of political econemy with the education|prised if the peculiarly original complexion of these/ur circumseribed limits will not allow us to dwell 
of ministers of religion. The stigma undeservedly|logende should, in the existing popularity of de-|much at length upon this work, and we must, there. 
attathed:to « science pursued by tho French eeono.|scription of American life, make them cordially re. |fore, compress our observations into a mere notice of 
mists,and by the untrammelled Scotch philosophers,|ceived abroad. His hunters and trappers, though etch story. “The Block House” isa tale of the fron. 
on account of the real or imputed scepticism of its not equal to Cooper's Natty Bumpo as we first meet |tier, describing western life and character with: a 
Votaries, is fast pessing way. The name of Whate-|with him in “the Piongers,”. are more natural, |great deal of spirit. Though buta sketch,. the inci. 
lyin England, and in eur country of MP Vicker,—|fresh, and striking, thin * the Scout,” . after his| domts are wrought up with much power, and” display 
both able ministers of the church, and not less able manifold resurrections:~ fis Indians, though less that peeuliar graphictalent for which- Cooper, in bis 
or z¢alous expounders of the true doctrines of politi-|poetical we apprehend, are truer to the reality than|#appier moments, is remarkable. Thescene of La. 
cal economy,—have already served to establish the|Mr. Cooper's; and “his pictures of border life can|Bessu is laid in the reign of Charlemagne, and the: 
compatibility of this science with the strictest pro- only be rivalled, but. not surpasued, by the: vivid|tale reads Jike an episode from a. Waverley novel, 
fession and practice of religion; and now Chalmers|sketches of Mr. Flint. Legends of the West will|“‘ The Skeleton’s Cave” is an original conception, 
comes with ‘@ special treatise, written to show that richly repay more than one perusal, and the book beautifully but not completely filled up : it betrays a 
political economy not only may forma part of the|is 80 neatly printed as to be well worth binding up mind keenly alive to the beauties of nature, and has 
education of churchmen, but that it is essential to for the library. * jin it some exquisite touches of scenic description ; 
the best interests both of religion and society—that| ‘Tue Bors axp Gints’ Fawsny Lisrany, Nos. 11.|>¢t the story might havo been lengthened to much 
it should do.20.. We cannot here enter into an in-jand III.; New York, J. & J. Harper—These two|*?¥2"tage, and without any diminution of its inter. 
vestigation, of even an analysis of the peculiar viewe| volumes contain the ‘Swiss Family, Robinson ;"|° Which is already great. ‘ Medfield” is of the 
in politieal economy of Dr. Chalmers; thoughthose|an adventure of a family cast away on a dosert|2°rm2n School, and, though by no means so strik. 
wha: would desire to, ascertain them without or pre-|island. This little work, which has gone through|'"&* story asthe previous one, has both the beauties’ 
vious.to' reading the treatise, will find at the close of|seven editions in London, purports to be the nar-|"4 faults of it in an inereased degree. The author's 
the volume, an excellent synoptical view of its doc-|rative of a Swiss pastor and his children wrecked|'"Ventive and improving powors ‘evidently do not 
trines: ‘The main aim of the treatise, however, may|on a desert island; and imparts, under the attrac.|!**monize. To the simplest ideas of others he im- 
be state to be—the enforcing of the important truth|tive form of a story, much useful knowledge in| P®!ts almost a poetic charm : his own original cen- 
that the principal object of political economy, which] nataral ‘higtory,-and good lessons for the genoral|®Ptions he manages very indifferently. It is as if 
is to maltiply the means of human enjoyment, can|conduct of life. ’ a lapidary should throw away diamonds in the rough, 
only be surely attained by such a system of common} Twe Worxs or Revert Burns’ comrers, wirn|*®¢ yet not let a pebble pass unpolished from his 
and’Christian edacation, as will raiss the habits and| 1s Lire; by F. Lockhart, Esq.: printed -by Wil-|ands, ‘* Mr. Green” paints high life in ‘Chat. 
tastes of. the people, and render them sensible to|liam Pearson, Cliff-street, and sold by the principal |#m™ street : it is a very droll extravaganaa ; but 
those mora! and. prudential restraints which forbid| Booksellers.—This is a publication we are very giad the caricature is too broad. The same: remarks 
the contracting of the telations of husband of pa-|to see; for, by giving all the writings of the poot|™*Y apply te the greater portion of Childe Roe. 
retit, without the méans of sustaining them. This|chus in one volume, the collection is brought at/'iffe’s Pilgrimage ; which, however, has « beau. 
trath is, of course, most applicable to the condition|once within- the means of many who are most|tiful mosaic work of just sentiment imbedded with 
of an old country, like England, where the popula.|anxieus, but Ieast able to possess them,—Burns be.|its flinty satire. Selim is an eastern legend in the. — 
- tiomis:pressing upon the means of subsistence, and|ing, though a favorite with people of taste in every |fHagii Baba vein; quaintly and happily written.—- 
wheie this“ population’ is maintained in a state of| condition, better known and relished than any|Boyuca is strange, wild and fantastical ; and though | 
perpetual overflow,” by the unwise and demoraliz-| other poet in the humbler walks of society. The|the style may be condemned by sonie. as overload- 
ing system of poor laws ; but it is like all truth, uni |work is preceded by Lockhart’s interesting Life of/°d—yet, taking it as a transfer of the excited de. 
versal ; and-may be listened to here, as elsewhere,|the Poet, which we noticed sometime since ; and a|scriptions of the Spanish historians, and an'em-: 
with advantage. portrait of Burns, with an aatograph: letter, en-|bodyment of their warm conception of the splenders’ 
Tat Treasury or Know.ener anv Ppa or|tiches the publication. It is neatly stereotyped in an of tropic anigeorred. it is singularly happy. The open. 
Rersaence.—Parts I, IE and f1l.. New-York.—|8¥9- of the same site with Galignani’s edition of ing description would form . ‘beautiful subject for . 
Jemies Gonner—The art of condensing can hardly the Modern English Poets. -# |the pencil of Wier. The writer betrays considera- 
be’ carried farther than in this volume—which, be-| Tx Romain Niours, on re Toms or rae Scrrros.|°!@ Teeearoh in getting up the machinery of the 
ing shout the size ofa small dictionary, embraces in|Peabody & Ce., Broadway.—This is a new edition |?'°°* bat his learned observation generally comes 
very. clear; though of course not. large: stereo-|with plates, of a work very popular in Europe, and ina humorous-and cre In a pedantic shape. 
Pin Part I, an English Grammar and Diction-|of which we gave a long and favorable notice when The whole work is one of interest and entertain. 
ry, very Copious, and a list of moral maxims— init first apppared in this country. It is a book of in. sme and compen to all parties concerned Tales 
Part Il, the New Universal Gazetteer, or Geogra-|struction and amusement that may be read with in. of “Glauber Spe a be regarded'as a sort of “Ame. 
phical Dictionary of Edwin Williams, of which we|terest and advantage by many. en me aot ma mesa iy wig “eg 
had occasion to epesk warmly in commoendation| Tyres or Guavser Sra, by several American|, si ee on : Pht ynsord . y wer an 
somogmo.or.three.wasks ago-—and in Part IIl/ Authors, 2 vols: Harpers.—As this book must be See scien teuaeaneaneanea 
Law Dictionary, a Classical Dictionary, un Ans-/aiready in the hands of most of our readers, it is al- " ‘3 naa ih tion -‘ . ‘ . ta , ge 
lyin of Chronology and History ; a succinct -Histo-| most a work of superogation to notice it here : es- bait ptrgerrucam a pd wigs oiealaion 
ry Of the United States; tho Declaration of Inde-| pecially, asthe names of the writers, Mien'Sedg.|, Spe 
ioe ;, the Constitution of the United States;|wiek, and Messrs. Bryant and Leggett, Gande and me 
with Tables of Remarkable Events in various coun- Paulding, are sufficient goaranies for its literary) We conclude our Review to-day with a notice of, 
trier) de. dc. This may indeed be well called 4) merit. and some extracts we find in Boston papere, from: 
ee of knowledge. It is by itself a whole Ji-| The advantages which a work bss kind has over|*be poem, just published, of an Ex.President! Joun 
“There are two very remarkable engravings|an ordinary collection of stories from the pen of a sin. |@- Apams. 
from. “wood, by & young American, J. A. Adams ;jgie individual, however gifted, lies in the variety of From the Boston Advocate.) 
they might be mistaken, even by: critical eyes, for|style, and the docidéd difference ‘of character with| D#*¥otT MacMuanau, or the Conquest of Ireland, 


a an historical tale of the twelfth century, in, 
stool engravings. which each separate sketch is imbuedby the hand that |santos, by John Quincy Adams.—Thie is the nor 


es Daawatiqves.—l vel. Bosten. Gray|traced it. In the instance before us, the peculiaritics|a neat pamphlet of 108 pages, which came from the 
en—Thie collection of pieces from the French|of each author are strikingly marked, and tend much | press of Carter, Hendee & Co. on Saturday. 
drama, consisting of short and arausing: comedies,|to the interest of the whole collection. Their diffe.|,, Nowing has oocunrbe fees Keng tists, fn, the Migs 
hrs been prepared by Professor H. W. Longfellow,|rent taske in the componition of the ime a play cagpecer od ace finished, ponseae. pi? 
of — Class Book for ieasadsafihave nevi aleber of owl vith thats, ahd we are con. bom the pen Y ofthe profound and austere statesmen, 
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iin he uncongured swoon , ) 


And yet'we really have in this poem, 
another of those specimens, so rare and so agreeable} 
history of genius and learning, of great ver- 
f talent; the union of the opposites of play- 
for, and profound research. 
Theox:Prevident has occasionally been known to 
have wooed the muses, in a few stanzas, but this is 


his. attempt at anything like a continuous poem. 

i a si ugh well have trembled for his fame, 
if had known he was venturing on so hazardous 
an @xperiment, at an age when those who were 
praaeipen peste in their) youth, lose all the fire and 
force of fancy, and. when those who never were 
poets cannot acquire the smoothness and refinement 
of the art. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Adams has been eminently suc- 
cessful in this fanciful, but elegant trifling of his 
leisure hours. He has chosen for his theme the 
events which led to the possession of Ireland by 
Eagland in the twelfth century, and: as has always 

‘the fact, since the days of Eve and Helen, in 
all conquests and downfalls of man. and empires, a 
woman.is the cause of all. : 

Dermot, King of Leinster, seizes and carries off 
Dovergilda, wife of Ororic, who, in return, attacks 
Dermot, and drives him out of the kingdom. He 
applies to Henry of England for succor, and rava- 
ges.bis kingdom, which he consents to hold in vas- 
salage under the crown of England. Henry availed 
himself of this claim, and through it achieved the 
entire conquest of Ireland. 

This outline Mr. Adams has wrought up to a beau- 
tiful moral, illustrating the trite, but as he conceives, |} 
false maxim, that Historyis Philosophy teaching by 
example; an aphorism, which he says has made a 
greater fortune in the wonld than it deserve. ‘ His- 
tory, as it should be written and read, is the school 
of morals, teaching sometimes by example, kut much 
more frequently by admonition. ‘To test this truth, 
says Mr. A. ‘I would ask the voung men and wo- 
men of my native country, who may charge an idle 
evening with the perusal of the history which I now 
dedicate to them, what sort of philosophy would be 
out by the example of Henry the Second of Eng- 
land, or of Dermot Mac Morrogh, which, resulted 
in the conquest of Ireland.” He adds, with a well- 
deserved sneer, ‘ David Hume passes for a philoso- 
phieal historian,” . 

The correction of a false notion of the nature of 
history, ae it has heretofore been written, is worthy 
the attention of a man even as distinguished and as 
grave-as is Mr. Adame, and he has, perhaps, chosen 
the best possible vehicle for illustrating it. This is 
no other than the studiedly negligent measure, cele. 
brated in the Italian schools of poetry, but first suc- 
cessfully engrafted inte the English language by 
Lord Byron, in his inimitable Beppo and Don Juan ; 
the last a poem of more genius, in our own concep- 
tion, than Milton’s epic, and of unsurpassed rich- 
neés in delicacy of satire, fancy and truth to nature. 
We say nothing of its immoralities, but of its powers. 

Mr. Adams has successfully followed this model ; 
one. which seems most easy of imitation, and yet is 
most difficult. It has been redeemed in the present 
instance from everything offensive, which gives so 
much point to Byron’s satire; for it is much easier 
to be emert, when you disregard decency, than it is 
to be witty and severe, without being in the slight- 
est degree indecent or rude. In no measure appli- 
cable to poetry, is there so slight a shade, as in this, 
between the sublime and the ridiculous, There is 
searcely a middle greund of mediocrity, and it will 
either excite admiration or dis ust, as it is success. 
folly or unsuccessfully attempted. It is a form of 
poolry which we havealways preferred to all others 
r.embodying at once the grave and gay, the lively 


in th 
sa’ 
ful’ 


| severe, the trifling and pathetic. Mr. Adamsi. 


has certainly been successful in it. There is not 
much effort at the imaginative or pathetic, but the 
satire is delicate, polished, and severe, and. the 
friends of the. distinguished author heve no cause 


to regret. that he has condescended to trifle with a|- 


few.of his leisure hours, and has given the results 
to the world. 

In: his preface, Mr. Adams says:—The subject 
was well adapted to. the composition of an historical 
tale, and as such I deliver it to the judgment of my 
country. Itis intended also asa moral tale, teach. 
ing the:citizens cf these States, of both sexes, the 
virtues: of genuine piety, and of devotion to their 
country,’ by pointing the finger of scorn at the ex- 
er hundred years since, exhibited of a country 

a foreign invader by the joint agency of vio. 






in the Boston Evening Gazette. 


We find he following 


‘I sing of Dermot, Erin’s early pride ; 
The pious patriot of the Emerald strand ; 
The first deliverer, for a stolen bride 
Who sol to Albioa’s king his native land. 
But—countrymen of mine, let. wo 
The man who thinks of ought but what’s in hand. 
What 1 shall tell you, happen’d, you must know, 
Beyond the seas, six hun years ago. : 
°T is strange how often readers will indulge 
Their wits a inystic meaning to discover ; 
Secrets ne’er dream: of by the bard divulge. - — 
. . And where he shoots.a duck will find-a plover. 
Satiric shafts from every line promulge, 
Detect a tyrant, when he craws a lover : 

‘ Nay, sointent his hidden thoughts to see, - 
Cry, if he paints a scoundrel—** That means me.” 
?T ishuman nature. In old Roman days, e 

When that sweet Mantuan minstrel tuned his lyre ; 
Sung how neas from the Trojan blaze 

_ On hie broad shoulders bore away his sire ; 

Yet scrupled not with vilest arts to raise 

In Tyrian Dido’s veins, unhaliow’d fire: 
Debauched her, left her, *>whelm’d with scorn 
By selt-combustion to redeem her fame. 
The Roman delvers straight an to pry 

Into the countier mintrei’s fuil intent : 
Troy’s fall, Rome’s rise, they ken’d with half an eye, 

as but the outward mask of what he meant : 

His patron prince with oil of fools to ply, 

They seon discover’d was the poe:’s bent : 
The good 2ineas was a wisp of straw: 
Augustus Cesar was the man they saw.‘ 


And so for sixteen hundred years and moxe 
That wily knave for Virgil’s hero pass’d ; 
Tiil Father Hardowin versed in classiclore, . 
To find another clue'about nm cast : 
And, wont.in nqnntery lies to pore, 
He delv°d, and delv’d, and delv’d, and found at last, 
That Virgil’s Aneid was a monkish tale, 
In verse, our Saviour’s passivn to unveil. 


Poor Salignac! how hard a fate was thine ; 
Thy pupil, héir apparent to a throne, 
Thou dvew’st the moral gem from Homer’s mine, 
And mad’st thé Grecian Muses all thy own, ‘ 
To teach him wisdom with a voice divine; 
This was tiny noble purpose, this alone : 
But when thou paintedst court and courtesan, 
They said *t was Louis and his Montespan. 
Againat all this I enter wy protest = : 
Dermot Mac Morrogh shows my hero’s face ; 
Nor will, or in ernest or in jest, ? 
* Permit another to usurp his place; ° 
And give me leave to say that I know best 
My own intentions in the Jines I trace ; 
Let no man therefore draw aside the screen, * 
And say *tis any otiret than I mean.’ 


The Pope’s interference in this iniquitons busi. 


ness, cajis:-forth an apostrophe to Religion : 


‘ Divine Religion ! bliss of man below, , 
Thou link o{ union, between earth and skies ; 
Nurse of our virtue, solace. of our wo; 
Lore of the learned, wisdom of the wise. 
Thou from whose fountain, streams perennial flow, 
Of prayer sincere, and praise and penance rise. 
Oh ! how canst thou behold such deeds of shame, 
Such crimes accurst, committed in thy name ?* 


The lines on’ Justice, are a-fit companion piece 


for these on Religion: ' 


*And if there be a Ruler-of the skies, 
Justice, eternal justice is lis Jaw— 
And whatsve’er of justice earth denies, 
Angelic hands in heaven shal] mend the flaw, 
Rise, then, on Hope’s seraphic pinions rise ‘— 
From worlds beyond the grave thy comfort draw : 
And deem the wrongs that virtue here sustains 
Proofs that on high a God of justice reigns.’ 


For the selection of a hero not honest, the writer 


thus apologises : 
Among the critics it has been of yore, 
A question whether, when he forms his plan, 
-An epic poet must, to say no more, 
Take for his hero a right honest man. 
But I for my part hold the rule a bore; 
*T were well to make him honest if you can ; 
Into another question it must fall ; 
Where such a hero can be found at-all. 


** Heroes are much the same (so Pupe avers, ) 

From Macedonia’s madman tothe Swede.” 

- Butihis again, another question stits; | 
If after ages have improved the vreed ! 
And to my memory only one occurs 
,_ Adapted to disturb the ’s creed, 
Will any morta] ask—who is that one? 

Name him! Ay! hold a taper tothe Sun! 
*Tis said, the exception only proves the rule— 

All other heroes trom the days of P 
Compounds have been of madman, knave and fool, 

And thus may be defin’d, without a trope, 

All servile followers of the self same schoo! : 

Whe hang themselves, whenever they have rope. 
Till timo stall end, their merits you may scan ; 
Among then, ere you find one honest man. 

So far then from improvement in the breed, 

The scale has fallen since thepoet’s days— 

Fo: Charles of Sweden, raving mad indeed, 

Deserves at least of honesty the praise. 

Taught Quintus Cartius, when a bey, to read, 

It fie’d vis brain, and. madden’d ail his days. 
Till his fate led him to the * barren sirand, 
The petty fortress, and the dubious hand.” 
You then who purpose to invoke the Muse, 

And in the cause of virtve point the se 3 
Need take no theught, your subjects when you chooze, 

To look for heroes among honest men ; 

lasts to shame the stews, 





oy etary) mupeindipted ambition, = 


And mercy, fitted for den;. 
These crop Li aeny i s last Gleclooure ; 
Whe blood and slaughter see with due composure. 


and shame, 
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no tie of liberty or law. ae ea 
asraieg oteitenoniry-arahora to elt wives, Mita: ‘asiad 
tr, to skin,. them fe Pree ot peng 
Bare ta the Dosen with Iancete ond with Ralvée { , 
And teach the world, from Nimrod downto Nero, 


What sort of skeleton can makeahero? =, 
Tue, Meacantitz Lianaxy Association have, ¥® . 
are pleased to learn, completed their arrangements 
for a course of lectures analogous to those of last... 
year. They will be opencd by an introductory lec... 
ture from the Rey. Dr. Matthews, on the 23d., and: 
on every subsequent Tuesday and Friday evening a. 
iecture will be given. A Historical course, 


iy 





Vethake will occupy the Tuesday evenings, The... 
associate course, in which Professors MeVickar, .. 
Douglass and Torrey-—Messrs. G. C. Verplanck, .. 
Wm. B, Lawrence, and Samuel A. Foot are to co. 
oporate, will oceupy the Friday evenings... : 


“ Tus Far West.”—Some of the most beautiful 
descriptions of western scenery that we recollect to 
have met with, are to be found in “Hall's Legends 
of the West,” a book we mentioned favorably among ~ 
the literary notices of last Saturday. Indeed #0“ 
fresh and grateful are many of these to one habituated 
to the trite sketches of transatlantic scenery, that 
setting aside Mr. Hall’s entertaining narratives, al- 
together, his animated and glowing pictures of © 
the uarifled charms of nature, are alone sufficient to ” 
give value to his modest little work. In oneinstance ~ 
we remember, for the book is not now before us, © 
he carries you over an extensive prairie so grapbi- “ 
cally that you can almost behold the lake of verdure ” 
rolled out before your eyes—the pointe of wood- 
land making into it likeso many capes and promon- 
tories, and the clumps of trees studding its bosom : 
like islands.- Here the broad reaches of natural” 
meadow-land striking far into the forest like the” 
friths of this grassy sea, and there a mass of heavy 
timber like a bold headland breaking its surface. The . 
effect of first entering upon a prairie after long travel, 
through the woods, is said to be equally novel an 





from tho closeness of a forest where the woodman’s 
axe has never rung, to the broad and free range of 
these delicious plkins, impresses one like passing 
from a desert toa garden. In the wordsof Mr. Hall; ” 
“there is an air of civilization about them ‘that © 
wins the heart,” and one can hardly divest him- ' 
self of the idea that he is viewing some European 
Park, or princely pleasure grounds. The traveller’ 
no longer feels solitary, but in tracing the vated 
outline made by the edge of the forest, and observitig © 
the reseniblance to art in sloping lawns, broad ave. © 
nues, and solitary clumps of trees, he forgets that” 
he is in a wilderness, and: Jets his eye luxuriate over‘ 
the scene like one who from some savage wild peeps” 
ont on cultured fields and smiling orchards: Inthe 
very large praries, -however, these beauties arefor’® 
the most part lost; there the immensity of the scene, 
where the sun rises and sets upon either extremity . 
as on the ocean itself, dispels the pleasing illusion. . 
There is something very cheorless in the vast extent. 
of unsheitered land, over which the win netimes _ 
lsweeps so bleakly, that what with the fires wh 





jereres and thickets, which would give a different air 
to the scene, are but seldom found—and the solitary ~ 
before the sight of the traveller, andwhich he watehes) . 
for hours and hours before he reaches them, when: 
gained at last do only, as they rear their blasted 
forms against the sky, add but to the dreariness of 
the landscape. Still for the painter or poet. we ean. 
jconceive nothing more delightful than afew weeks © 
or months passed ‘in such solitudes. 88 * 
Mr. Irving, who has now been for sonietim 
versing them, expressess his gratificatio; 
most animated terms. His last letters, da 
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delightful ; and the change from gloom to sunshine, 


occasionally prevail, those islets of wood—the. | 
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edition to the borders of Mexico, are written in 


to the chance-haps of a backwoedsman, as easily gressive increase in the number of emigrants, 
as if the last seventeen years of his life had boen|that will from this season annually flow into the 
bui din apprenticeship to forest-craft. He expresses] C222das. 

himeelf very 


iry anxious to fall in with a band of Paw. 


nevi, inorder to be able to observe ‘more-narrow!y|charge of that great national work. The chief ad- 
the peculiarities of those roving and warlike tribes,|vantages of this navigation cannot be attained, 
which, untamed and untameable, are among the most while the unfinished works on the River Ottawa ob- 
intorbatiig heal the ontineet, “abt probably afford struct the passage into the St. Lawrence; but with 
the finest specimens of tho morale, as well as the phi- 


sigue, of the American savage. These daring fellows, 
unfoss we are much mistaken, have recently been en. 
gaged in violence of sume kind or another; and we 
hope that the handful of mounted riflemen, which our 
valued countryman has as an escort, will prove an 
adequate protection against any band of the vagrants 
he.may fall in with that chance to be ill disposed. 
When Mr. Irving returns frem his extensive tour, 
which has already extended from the White Moun- 
tains of New Hampshire to the plains of the Arkan- 
saw, he will have seen more of American scenery, 
and had better opportunities of observing American 
character during one active summer, than ninety- 
nine hundredths of his countrymen with every ad- 
vantage get in the whole course of their lives. The 
result, we predict, will be every way. gratifying. 
Tho ardent patriotism of the author of Columbus 
will prompt him to inspire his countrymen with 
sume of his own laudable curiosity about the land 
we live in; and his pen, invigorated by themes so 
novel to the rest of the world and so grateful to him- 
self, will trace his impressions with a freshness and 
ferce that will rival its happiest exercise in any of 
his works. * 


Anoruen Macazine.—The first number of ‘‘ The 
North American Magazine, edited by Sumner L. 
Fairfield,” is announced in Philadelphia. 

The Knicxersacker will appear here, on or about 
the 25th of next month. 


The Louisville Advertiser of the 25th ult, says— 
General Pedraza,with his suite, reached this city, by 
way.of the river, yesterday. We understand from 
him that his last accounts from Mexico, are highly 
favorable to the future prosperity of that country, 
which has been so long and so unhappily the field of 
anarchy and division. The principles upon which 
General Pedraza proposes to administer the affairs 
of Mexico, will tend to concentrate the energies of 
the Federal Government, and we trust that the 
Mexican people will have occasion to rejoice in the 
restoration of tranquility which will doubtless ac. 
company hie return to office. General Pedraza and 
the gentlemen ‘who accompany him, will embark to 
day in the Wm.A. Tyson, for Vera Cruz. 


Urren Canava—The Legislature of this Province 
convened on the 3ist ult.—when the Lt. Gov., Sir 
John Colborn, delivered the opening speech. From 
zhis speech we make some extracts, which are not 
without interest for the American reader: 

The continued emigration, unprecedented as re- 

‘the industry and capital transferred to this 
couutry from the parent State, is, by its beneficial 
, .forcing the Province rapidly forward, 

und opening to you'the fairest prospects. Your de. 
libera therefore, cannot but render this Session 
of peculiar importance to the general interests of 


ill Jearn with satisfaction, that the popula- 


ee 


s increased not less than «a fourth since the 















forwarded for your information last Session ; 
“the: 


tante, with few exceptions, are fully 
the districts in which they are establish- 
the extensive agricultural improve- 
nd jal cultivation, promise support and 
sat for our countrymen whem the current 
may induce to fix their abode in this part 







.|Protestants and Jews, who are all British, number- 


ires an 
ion, than the antibicated pro. 


The Rideau Canal has been completed by the ex- 
ertions and perseveranee of the officér who had the 


reference to the degree of improvement which the 
colony has reached, and the interests of the parent 
State, it must be obvious to you who are acquainted 
with the districts, intersected by the Rideau and ad- 
jeining Lakes, and with the avenues to internal 
commeree recently opened, that ‘the expenditure ‘in- 
curred in thus accelerating the developement.of your 
resources, will produce in every respect a profitable 
return. a * 


On the subject of the immense addition, by emi- 
gration, to the population of Upper Canada noticed 


) jt, you wil fad that under exeting cieumatances 

capital spirits. He travels on horseback with In.|7° *¥>Ject is more closely connected with the im. 
apes “” ‘ mediate prosperity of the colony, 

dians and hunters, ““ camps oat” at night, and takes|earlier consideration, the “antibieate 





Cuantes Carrout of Carrollton is dead,—the last. 
of the Signers ;—he who, fifty-seven years ago, in 
pledging ‘his life, his fortune, and his sacred ho. 
nor,” to the cause of our National Independence, 
did indeed \put at hazard unsullied honor, a princely 
fortune, and a life of the brightest promise,—is now 
gathered to the heroic band, of whom all but him. 
self have long since gone to their reward. -Happy 
men! whom a grateful country, and the latest pos. 
terity, and the lovers of freedom throughout all na- 
tions, and in all time, will remeniber and honor as 
the first successful vindicators of the inherent and 
inalienable right and capability in man of self-gov- 
ernment :—happier, perhaps, in that no ene of them 
has been permitted to survive the Constitution and 
Liberties of the land they loved and truly served. 

* * * Full of honors as of years,—surrounded 
by an attached family,—and. an object of grateful 
respect and solicitude to a nation—Cuares CARROLL 





in the speech, the Montreal Lower Canada Gazette, | 
of the 8th inst., holds this language : ' 

Ifour memory serves us aright, the population of 
Upper Canada in 1831 was stated to be 234,000.| 
his was derived from the returns made by the as-| 
sessors of the several townships, who, in the spring, 
of every year, make a schedule of the rateable pro-' 
perty within their jurisdiction, population, &¢.—| 
These returns, from the character of the individuals 
generally entrusted with their execution, are below 
rather than above the mark. We should éstimate, 
therefore, the real population of Upper Canada in 
Spring, 1831, as 240,000. With the increase mon-| 
tioned by His Excellency, Upper Canada, in the| 
spring of this year, would present a population of 
300,000, and we have to add‘to. that, the increase} 
by emigration this season, which will perhaps raise| 
the cypher to 320,000. Let us compare this flow. | 
rishing State of our sister province with that of our-| 
selves. The census of 1831 exhibited a total popu- 
lation of 511,000, or allowing for all errors and de- 
ficiencies, 520,000 ; the actual return of British set- 
tlers out of that number cannot well be established.| 
The Catholics were rated at~403,000, out of which! 
are to be deducted at least 15,000 Irish, while the| 


ed nearly 73,000, Between the gross return, how- 
ever, of 511,000 as the total population, and the to-| 
tal of the various religions, there is a deficiency of 


out of that number te be of British origin, scattered 
over the province, in distant settléments, which the 
Commiseioners never reached, and our account of 
the British population in Lower Canada in the sum.| 
mer of 1831, will stand thus :— 








Protestants and Jews ... 73,000 \ 
Irish Cathelics eves 15,000 

Not returned .-.. .... 12,000 | 
Of British origin in 1831 


100,000 
At present the usual increase will ne doubt make 
t.up to 120,900. 
he British subjects in Upper and Lower Canada| 
are, therefore, about 440,000 to, 450,000, out of a 
total ef scarcely 900,000. Let us no longer hear of 
the ‘‘small handful” of British subjects within the! 
Provinces, who-are to bow down their knees in ado-| 
ration of the great Dagon who dwells among us, and 
his worshippers who blindly adore him. ‘Let us no 
longer hear of the preservation of French feelings, 
when we have the striking proof of British Ascen- 
dancy ; let-us no longer, in the-face of an increase 
of one quarter in one year, hear of Upper Canada 
being made subservient to the ** small handful” who 
dwell in Lower Canada. 





. Dr. Srursnem.—We regret to learn, says the 
Boston Conmercial Gazette of Saturday, that Dr. 
Spurzheim has for some days past been seriously in- 
disposed. His physicians, on Thursday evening, 
were apprehensive that his ease might terminate fa- 
tally. He continued very low last evening, and no 
hopes were entertained of his recovery. Among 
his medical advisers are some of the most skilful in 
the city. ; 

5 From the Boston Atlas of Monday, we learn 
that Dr. Spurzheim expired on Saturday night. 

He was @ learned and eloquent lecturer on Phre- 





tio, _your attention to these favorable re- 









sorof Dr.Gall, - °. 





nology, and is renowned as the associate and succes- 


30,000 not accounted for. Let us only assume 12,000) °"* of liberty. 


of Carrollton breathed his last at the residence, in 
Baltimore, of his son-in-law, Mr. Caton, at 4 o’clock 
on Wednesday morning. The Baltimore American 
of Thursday, furnishes this hasty sketch of the pro- 
minent incidents in the life of the deceased : 

We have collected, as fully as the brief tine al- 
lowed us for this day’s paper would permit, from 
such popular. sources as are within our reach, a 
sketch of the prominent incidents ‘in ‘hz life of 
Carrott. He was born on the 20th of September 
1737, at Annapolis, in this State, and consequently 
was, at the time of his death in the ninety sixth year 
of his age. He descended from a highly respectable 
Irish family, who had emigrated to this country in 


\the reign of William and Mary. At a very early age 


he.was sent to St, Omers, to be educated ; thence, 
after a short time, he was renioved te Rheins, to the 
college of Louis Le Grand ; and thence to one 
of the best institutions in France for the [study 
of civillaw. After becoming well versed in this 
science, he passed over to London, and commenced 
his term at the Temple for-the study of common 
law. After finishing his studies and his travels, he 
returned te his native land at the ripe age of twenty 
seven. At this perjod the discussions between the 
mother country and the-colonies, commenced, and. 
were soon after carried on with great warmth. Mr, 
Carroll did not hesitate, but took side with the lov. 


He wielded a ready pen, and was soon known as 
one of the most powerful political writers is Mary- 
land. He foresaw early that an appeal to arms. must 
be made, and béldly recommended preparations. 

Early in 1776, he was sent as one of a commis. 
sion to Canada, to induce the people of that pro. 
vince to join us in opposing the mother country.— 
The disasters which had previously befallen our 
arms in that quarter rendered the mission -ineffec- 
tual. ‘He returned in June, 1776, and instantly re- 
paired to.the Convention of Maryland, of which he 
was a member; and there urging them to withdraw 
the instructions they had given their delegates in 
Congress not to vote for independonce, at length © 
succeeded, He was appointed a delegate to Con. 

ress. On the 18th of July, he presented his cre- 
dentials to the Continental Congress at Philadelphia; 
and, on the second day of August following, sub- 
scribed his same to the immortal instrument. He 
was considered at the time as one of the most fear- 
less men ‘ef the age,—for he had more to risk, in 
point of property, than any other man in the whole 
community, Hancock not excepted, On the first 
day he entered Congress he was appeinted to the 
Board of War, of which he wes an efficient mem- 
ber. During the whole of the war he bore his part 
with unabated ardor, often being at the sametimea ~ 
member of the Convention of his native State and 
a member of Congress,—a double duty, which re- 
‘quired great energy and industry*to perform; but, — 
so ably did he discharge his duties, that both bodies 
were satisfied with his attention to each. In 1778, 
he left Congress, and devoted himself to the councils ~ 
of his native State. When the Constitution of the 
United States went into operation, Mr. Carroll was. 
elected a Senator from Maryland, and took his:seat 
in the eity of York, at the organization of the ~ 
Government, on the 30th of April, 1789. He was 
elected a second time te this situaticn. 

In the year 1801, he quitted public life at the » 
age of sixty-four, and, for years and rds, 
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, till, in the fallness of years and honors,|ing transfermed into frogs, are well known.—| Me-jvalry were passing and . 
e Phe er ectaonen io ks fetes andl cieal Gasesie. pepe capa weet e. H 
Fer Sage. or tHe QpenEne Bean! White Light for Signale.—A mystery was long);,, aod 4 ive’ or ax lok: beeen ee 
ND made, says a foreign journal, of this compasition, Y daathoridt Br 0 prune 
ge which throws out an extremely vivid and white light, dy saw many om ee ro, 
’ MISCELLANY, | ? on ey? - fire ~ It consists of wads in| sight was that of horses torn ae 4. 
. ‘ .,,_| Weight of saltpetre finely powdered, 2 0 arsenic, art web Rageies 
Sir Walter Seott; who has succeeded to the title and'3 of posers pe peas A om The whole, being well hadi, do rolling ements Cnr sf thinasrfal oan 
pbc pre t, though he bids fair to. lose the estate, mized, is put into boxes adapted to the purpose. Al, ark as a we liy the profane jokes of 8 paix 
entered the army in 1824 asa lieatenart of Hussars,| ound box, of six inches diameter and three inches| wna kent en ing’ and throwing his afeea Be 
and has risen to the rank of Major inthe 15th. He high, will burn about three minutes. peri 
obtained his knowledge of his profession at Sand- 2 é * 


: in moc ry OR dancin a _ a flying 
hurst, where he distinguished himself by his good) Ziveresting Philosophical Facts—The change of|¥*Y-, He had evon gone so far as to fasten & f 
conduct, and his success in acquiring the art of mn. properties which on place when chemical pg beard to his chin; and we were os ” 19. S00 
tary perspective. At une time his regiment, the|tion acts, is not confined to metals but isa goneral hie indecencies a s ra tod ee Il strack of 
18th, was disbanded, and he went on half-pay. Helresult in every case where different bodies are|/i™, and carried off both his ‘ » portaas 
married a lady of great fortune, a Miss Jobson, who brought into this state of combination or chemical his face. Awful as hes sight im «hing © gene- 
had the ewer to offer the whole of it tothe au-/ynion. Frequently we find that the properties of|"*! Jaugh. gs pote nek. Saws gar 
thor of Waverly, when he became involved in the|\each body are totally changed ;-and that substances, informed ries, = ratth fon pots go Roane 
misfortunes of his publishers. This is a trait wor- from being energetic and vielent in their nature, sang sahed i acy be e PI he ea 
thy. of tecord—it exalts the character not only of|become inert and harmless, and vice versa. For in.|'¥, finished it, and formed our The wth a. ve ith 
the lady, but of the sex to which she belongs. It\stance, that useful and agreeable substance, culina.| “ith his suite, came up to nes bes od Goel aot 
was the result of her own feelings of respect and af-|ry salt, which is net only harmless, but wholesome, which the hoary whieh b soe beer gr hi ee 
fection and does her eternal honor. The present and absolutely necessary to the well being of mai, dispel the gloom din a she a ohne ue 
Baronet is esteemed a good officer and an excellent|is composed of two formidable ingredients, either of which told fo that we ; ae ¢ i ay DRIOCS OR, ae 
man. His persona! appearance does not in the least| which taken into the stomach proved fatal to life ; the longed if mene With io yi ta, we volunteers 
resemble that of his father. The family now con-|one of these is a metal, and the other an air; the| “°T® ordered forward. With lou h a So 
sists of Mrs, Lockhart—an unmarried daughter—a|former is called sodium the latter chlorine. When|*Sinst the village of Ligny, whic Renal, ve? 
brother in some diplomatic station, and the Major.| presented to each other, the violence of their nature|°4 With enemies, bat were payee ne at the, 
The estate of Abbotsford is entailed on him, but|is. manifested by their immediately bursting out into|! * "vine onion nreeretes r nom 4 place. J 
with an understanding that it would be disturbed by flame, and instantly they are both deprived of their|™%J°"» Who was riding bes ar Child ae 
the creditors of the father in case the balance of his virulence. Can any thing be mors striking than the smoking his pipe, merely sai ? ren, 
debts remained unpaid at his death —[Alb. D. Adv.]/change of properties ia ‘this ease ; and who eould 


to your regiment a Bn Le Ms Mey J ney 
: : ‘ slid. down. into the hollow, and climbing up the o 
{A New Comet—The Swabian Mercury has the mer soppoeed that ope 4 Oe marae * side, broke, wherever we could, through the hedge, 
following :—‘‘On July 29th, at night, Professor) mors! united to ret chee pba pa out of which a discharge of musketry received us. 
Harding of Gettengen, discovered a new comet in| °*"’s 8#!t is score Pa 4 nek see | il of{ Separated by the plantation with which each of 
the head of the Serpent, which is different from aon ere h —~ ve —as < Pha on chs ‘dais the houdgs:waé. surrounded, every one had now to 
any of those whose appearance is announced for|¥'T!0 a . ng pork ators 4 tee ce — ‘dis.| SS0t by hig own guidance:, ‘The village was inter. 
thie year. It is without a train and its light is fee.|“W° mal Pret i abd rsietina reign “ey bic aa ni sected by a deep brook, in which, however, there 
ble, but its nucleus is more brilliant. Its direetion|&45t!"8 ef age — bya Saas ~ss0m ryote he “| was, at that time, but little water ; and the communi- 
appears to be towards the south-east. At 54 minutes) "°" a h t r other Rydrogs z . hee derable b ms eation between the two sides was kept up by means 
past 10 its right ascension was 23 degrees, 52 min.|™'*°% rg meatiie oe hich we breathe istthe| Of #ingle planks Isid across the stream......[t was.® 
utes and-33 seconds; and its northern declination|9®**- Dutt i eas wtonces: it must bewu, (murderous fight. Shots fell from every aperture of 
14 degrees, 10 minutes and 24 seconds. At the| NOs! oxtradh Many ao one Unnanusinted with the faet,|th houses, between and behind which the French 
end of an hour and 25 minutes, the first had di-|P™s™g, tot a . edna wok ra lif "| kept up a constant firing in columns, while cannon 
minished 5 minutes and 44 seconds, and the seeond|*>at etc or ertany Leva. ass 2+ aang = hat mom|alls were pouring down on us from a neighboring” 
5 minutes and 40 seconds. is composed of the same ingredients ae that most) coinence, and several houses were on fire, This 
violent and destructive liquid called aqua fortis, or attineken Ot belle, which 3 mt setliaied 
The expected Oomet.—The comet of Biela is ap-|nitric acid. This powerful acid, by being made to irik tore "tiles an y neh of ike abaek’ ie, 
proaching the earth’s orbit with increasing velocity,/act upon sugar, the sweetest of all things, produces Gaxtlad evéd the oldest walked I fell in, at the 
and, towards the end of September, it will partially|a substance intensely bitter to the taste. Charcoal|**®* r hed ith fi die ‘! wha 
intersect the course which the earth traverses in its|is of all known substances, the most difficult to)®*P ety ‘ites het 5 en Their an h Vile 
journey roundthe sun. Tappily, the comet will-be|convert into. vapor ; so mach so, indeed, that the posnent igure i a ake a Loe a att 
in advance of the earth, so that, unless our globe|cqnversion has never yet been decided! y-effected : it over the corpse of an enemy, whee ana 


| just killed. I cast a melancholy look at bead oo 
e got 
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augments its pace, or the antici panes veweet retards|is alse a very solid ee 4 and aco wep ~— 
its journey, there will be no risk of any dangerous|is nothing but erystalized charcoal, is one of the A é . 
pals een much less of a hostile collision. During} hardest bedies in nature. Sulphur, in the solid state, ery of ins — oe Beta Toll ae 
this return, at least, it will always be more than twajis ajso a hard substance, and to hold it in vapor =o te — ie Rochen pede 2. alas cad 
hundred times the moon’s distance from us; and|requires a high temperature. But when these two ceadit dbea ew a kines! “esi madi sides, t 
were it at any future time, to approach very much/substances, carbon and sulphur, are made te eom. wr vf y ape ym poh by: tg a 
nearer than the orbit of our satellite, its influenee|bine chemically, so as to form the substance called|°: '* © pd fA “es ae ; ae than? ng their any 
would be too inconsiderable to affect any of the ele-|bisulphuret of carbon, their properties are striking- a es x ry rs ate Be vor Sanat 
ments of the earth’s path. This comet is about|ly changed. Instead of the compound being. hard, a iake reside “od s hallow. sidiae. harvard 
40,000 miles in diameter, and of that clase termed /it is a thin liquid, and is not- known to freeze or so loadi r. he parce i 1 tftp ot, Wee vere 
nebulous, having no tail, and probably, no solid) lidify at any degree of cold that-can be produced.—|'°* gt og ae st * neath ae to a Frene 
nucleus. The point where the comet’s centre crosses} Instead of the compound being difficult to evaporize, eed My hin po Meee Pf if hee ede «ig: fer 
the plane of the ecliptic is within and very near the|it is, ofall liquids, one of the most evaporable. Char. pt: Take of that 6 bef “euid thie aplaaee, in 
will not,’ I replied ; but, at the same moinent, son» 





curve which the earth describes; so very near, that|coal is the blackest substance with which we are ac- 
the outskirts of the nebulous matter of the comet|quainted: sulphur is of the most lively yellow hue; 
might possibly, at some future visit, envelope our|but the compound is as colorless as water. A new 
planet, and. would thus enclose the earth, it is not|/snell and taste are acquired, and in a word,there is 
unlikely, at its ensuing return, if it were about a\not one point of resemblance with the component. 
month later than the time calculated, of its intersect | These facts are strikingly illustrative of the change 
ing the plane of the earth’s motion.—{Lit. Gaz.]. jof gropentise oe one “ the exertion - ae 
: cal attraction between. the ultimate particles of bo- ; 
Effects of Darknessin Producing Deformities.—| dies.—{Donovan’s Chemistry. | pe our troops had been twice driven back by the irio 
A correspondent writes us the following curious onsets and the superior bse of the enemy. 
fact. There is at present an artist of the Louvre,| A Young Soldier's first Buttle—It was after a|might be about seven in the evening, when a 
an eminent historical painter, of the.name of Du.| fatiguing march, that, dn the 16th June, the writer,| ade called out to me, Yager, look to 
cornet, who paints with his feet: He wasborn with-| with his regiment, arrived in sight of the since cele-|quickly turned’in that direction, and per 
out arms, of poor parents, at Lille. There are also} brated village of Ligny, two hours before the com.| party of Frenchmen rushing down towa 
about the French metropolis a number of beggare,|mencement of the battle, which formed the terrible| at the same time I saw our major giving the « 
twelve or thirteen of them at least, all deformed in| prelude to that of Waterloo. ** What I am about to of retreat, which was repeated by the ses 
various ways, and all born at Lille, in certain dark|notice,” he observes, “ is what forcibly obtrudes it-; Narrow bridge over which we had to pass was cho! 
caverns under the fortifications. The effect of|self on every one engaged in abattle, The corn was|With people, arid we stopt for some time, éxchan 
these’ places, from their want of light producing) waving beautifully before us; but no sooner had|ing shots with the enemy. At last we were com 
malformed birds, is so notorious, that the magis.|one troop passed through, than the glory of the field|pélled to think of our own safety; oné of ou 
trates of Lille have issued strict orders to prohibit| vanished, and the green stalks lay level on the earth.| cers es | leaped into the ditch, and was 
the poor from taking up theirabode in them. It is) Every man now threw away his superfluous baggage: [ followed him, and got enfely ap the oppes 
added by our correspondent, that he had a conver-|the finest and the coarsest linen was lying scattered and behind some trees, where I was sh iter 
sation with Mr. Edwards on the subject, and that)around, intermixed with cards and dice, which the haps I might have got off unhurt, but at t 
gentleman was greatly struck, with the confirmation|love of pleasure had colleeted, and which supersti- ment, a wounded friend called for my 
which the above circumstances afford to his views,|tions fear now discarded. Here, friends were impart-| While I was hemening tompnie him, thres 
stated in his work, Sur influence des agens phisiques| ing to each other their last injunctions ; there, cow. fired at me; the first missed, the 
sur ta vie. Mr. Edmonds’ experiments of detaining| ards drained the bottle for that courage which fails ion a 
apoles in darkness, and thus causing them te grow/them, or hid their fears under the most disgusting) Sit me 
) gigantic and monstrous tadpoles, instead of be-[bravadoes . .. On both sides of us, regiments of ca-|'g-—[Trans, 






shots from another quarter stretched the defencele: 
man on the ground .... The battle continued. Wi 
out hope of coming out of it alive, I continued firk 
and sheltering myself behind trees for about thre 
hours, which passed to me like so many minutes 
without my being aware, that on both sides of me, 
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Uo “SCENES ON THE UPPER MibeOURL. " 

























bell” Sie | w Jaly 15th, 1832, |plece.from which I am writing, the American Far 
5 I'wrote Mptreriah Pig phi ‘been. Company havea very strong fort, well piqueted, and: 
aged in the amusements of the coun.|Pretected with bastions mounting cannon, This 

din ti i wy peal that I have been|* is built by, and is now in charge of, Mr. M’Ken- 
itop “until the present month. », Who receives all the trade of the Northern and 





© I let you into the pleasure and amusements 
‘thi ‘delight fal country, however, FE must hastily 
‘with gs over the tedious journey of 2000 
miles, from St. Lonis, over which distance one is 
~ | ‘to pass before be reaches this place.— 
“Phe Missouri is perhaps different from all other 
“fivers in the world. ‘hore is a ‘terror in its waters 
“which we sensibly fee! the moment we enter into it 
‘fom the Mississippi. From the mouth of tho Yel- 
“Tow Stone to the mouth of the Missouri, it sweeps! 
“off is one anceasing current, and in the whole dis. 
‘tance there is scearcoly a resting place. Owing to 
“the continual falling of its alluvial banks, its water 
‘$s always turbid and opaque, having the appear. 
“ance (in color) of a cup of chocolate more than any 
‘thing else I can think of. I have made experi- 
ments with a piece of silver, and also with a shell, 
which is a much whiter substance, and have ascer- 
tained that they cannot be discovered through the 

sixteenth’ part of an inch of the water. 
For the distance of about 1,000 miles from St. 
“Léouis, the shores of the river, and in many places 
the whole bed of the stream, are filled with snags, 
“trees of the largest size, which have been undermined 
by the falling banks, their roots becoming fastened 
in the bottom of the river, and tops pointing down 
‘the stream, form a most frightful sf on etl 
. for the adventurous voyageur. Alinost 
Seay Used and bar is covered with huge piles of| 
these floating trees ; and when the river is high it is 
“almost impossible for the boat to proceed, in conse- 
quence of the continued rafts of this material, which 
alarost literally cover the surface of the water.— 
With what propriety we might call it the “ River 
‘Styx,” I will not undertake to say, but nothing could 
be more appropriate than to denominate it the 
“ River of Sticks.” The scene is not all so dreary, 
for the eye is ~ uy bape relieved the moment you 
glance it over the beautiful prairie, most of the way 
“gracefully sloping down to the water’s edge, carpet- 
ed with the deepest green, and in distance softening 
into velvet of the richest hues, eutirely beyond the 
each of the artiet’s pencil. It has heretofore been 
“very erroneously represented in the world, that the 
“scenery.on this river was monotonous, and want- 
ing in picturesque beauty.. This intelligence, I 
has come altogether. from a set of men who, 
‘if they had been capable of relishing tho bean- 
ties of Nature, would have passed them in this 
place without noticing them, fer every moment they 
trembled for the safety of: their peltriss, &c. or for 
their lives, which are at the mercy of the yelling sa. 
¥ who inhabit this country. The shore of 
thie tiver was to my oye like “fairy land.” I was 
the whole time riveted to the deck of the boat, from 
which I beheld with rapture the changing scenes of 
every moment. I canzot so well describe with pen 
as With my pencil, and have therefore filled my Port 
Folio with sketches, which it may eventually amuse 
you tolook over. The whole face of the countr’, 
from St. Louis to the falls of the Missouri, (600 
miles above the mouth of Yellow Stone) is one con. 
tinued prairie, except the bottoms formed along the 
river, and the streams which empty inte it, which 
‘ate covered with the most luxuriant growth of forest 
ber. The surtace level of the prairio is from 200 
40 300 feet above the level of the river, forming a 
‘yalley the whole way for tho river, varying in widils 
from two to twenty miles. The river is alternately 
from one bluff to another, which present 
ives to its sheres in ell the most picturesque 
onal eget and poles \megine le. seme 
n side cefully sloped down, inthe 

‘ beautifal - 











groupe,to. the water’s edge ; whilst 

divested of their verdure, present thom. 
sélvos in immense masses of clay of different colors, 
‘g0mé standing in the most perfect forms of huge 
: 6, cupolas, phe towers, » rufned castles. 
distance, some of those ps have the appear. 

» of ancient cities in ine with solitary seand: 
bg columns, falling domes-and ruincd edifices. It 
gimidet these wild haunts that thermountain sheep 
and the fleet bounding antelope, spert in herds secure 
a these places, which are inaccessible to their ene. 


hing did ever Jitesalty * astonish the. a0. 
astonished, 
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\Soue ¢alled it tho * Fire- Boat,” deolating it saw its 












tance, and ‘oftentimes within view of the fort, if 


and/or the statuary, one 















own way, and went along without help. At this 


Western Missouri Indians. This post, and the posts 
and Indian villages which I shall visit on my way 
down the river, will enable ine to get my sketches 
of the most interesting tribes of Indians in North- 
America, inasmuch as they are less known to the 
world, and more cleanly in their persons, and more 
richly dressed than any other Indians on the conti- 
nent. This tour up the Mississippi presents to me 
the.Sioux, Ricarces, Mandans, Gros-ventree or Mi- 
naterees, Assinnabeins, Creeks, Ojibeways, Crows, 
Blackfeet, Snakes, De!awares, aud Shawanoes. Al! 
these nations of Indians speak different languages, 
and most of them differ in their drees, domestic ha- 
bits, amusements, &c. and if any life is spared for a 
few years, my unwearied exertions will enable me 
lay a pretty fair representation of them together 
en other tribes of North America, before the 
world, 

The splendid costume and elegant taste with 
which the crows and Blackfeet dress and ornament 
themselves can only be appreciated, or realized by 
those who can see them. I shall devote a future let- 
ter entirely to the costume and domestic habits pe- 
culiar to each nation, where you will be able to get 
a detailed account, and form a correct idea of the 
beauty of their dress and deportment. 

As far as my-travels have yet led me into the In- 
dian country, I have more than realized my former 
predictions, * that those Indians who could be found 
most entirely in a state of nature, without the least 
knowledge of civilized society, would be found to be 
the most cleanly in their persons—clegant in their 
dress and inanners, and enjoying life to the greatest 
perfection.” 

Every one of those red sons of the forest, or ra- 
ther the prairie, is a knight, and a lord; his squaws 
are his slaves. The only things which he deeins 
worthy of his exertions, is tv mount his snorting 
steed with his bow. and quiver slung, his arrew 
shield npon his arm, and his leng lance glistening 
in the war parade—or, divested of all his plumes 
and trappings, armed with his simple bow and 

uiver, to plunge his steed amongst the- flying herds 
of buffaloes, and with his sinewy bow, which he 
never bends.in vain, to dive deep in life’s fountain 
the whizzing arrow. The- buffalo herds which al- 
ways graze upon these beautiful prairies in count. 
less numbers, afford them abundance of meat; and 
so much is it preferred to all other, that the deer, 
the elk, and the -antelope, sport upon the prairie in 
herds in the greatest security, as the Indians never 
kill them unless they want their skin fora dress. 
Whenever Mr. M’Kensie’s ice-houseis nearly emp. 
ty of beef, he starts with three or four men on horse- 
back, with two or three carts. following at a dis- 


not, within a mile or two, they will ride amongst a 
band of them, and in a few tninutes kill ten or 
twelve of them, selecting the fattest of the herd. 
Thess scenes are exceedingly spirited and beautiful, 
furnishing decidedly the finest subjects for the pen- 
ceil of any sporting scenes in the world. The horses 
in this country are all trained to it, and know ex- 
actly how to approach the ‘animal ; without being 
guided by the bit. Ashort light gun ‘is uscd for 
the purpose ; the rider guides his horse at full speed, 
watil he has selected the object of his- prey, he di- 
rects his horse to it, then‘drops his bridle, and the 
horse at full speed approaches the animal on the 
right side, within eight or ten feet, when. the shot 
is generally given with such precision through the 
vital parte of the body, that he seldom runs more 
than a hundred yards before he falls. 

I rode in the midst of several of these ecenes ra- 
ther to study “han to slay. In one of them, how- 
ever, finding my horse had brought me so fairly 
alongside of a bull of the largest size, I caught, as 
my horse had, the enthusiasm of the chaso, and with 
my double barrelled piece so disabled him, that he 
was immediately left by the band. I halted, and saw 
my comrades sweeping over the prairies, mingling in 
the midst of the herd, and leaving, at every few 
reds, the dying victims on the plains. I was willing 
to stop the pursuit for I found that I had lucki'y so 
disabled my bull that he could make none, or but 
little advance upon me, although he was continually 
rising upon'me., Here was a scene for the printer 
worthy of the sublime ideas of 
0. f nor the ‘lack ma. 





otis ‘or’ ightfal. 1 defy the world to | ‘an 
animal in his looks'so furiovs’ and | tful a 
Buffalo Bull, when ‘he is roused“into a rage, with 
his long shaggy pagan preariew ing his shoulders and 
falling to the ground. In thie condition, I drew my 
sketch-book from et, and by riding towards 
and around him, and exciting his fury, I was enabled 
to catch the _attitades and ex ions that 
I wanted. ‘The party returning, at length, with 
some anxiety for my safety, and rey me dis- 
mounted and, busily engaged with this infuriated 
gentleman before me, standing for his likeness, were 
not a little surprized and amused. When my series 
of attitudes and expressions. were finished, a shot 
through his head finished the scene. : 

The health and amusenients of ‘this’ delightful 
country render it almost painful for me to leave it. 
The atmosphere is so light and pure, that nothing 
like fevers or epidemics has ever been known to 
prevail here ; indeed, it is proverbial here, that a 
man cannot die‘unless he is killed by the Indians. If 
the Cholera should ever cross the Atlantic, what a 
secure, and at the same time delightful re this 
country would be to these who would be able to 
reach it. I shall commence descending the river in 
a few days in a small boat, and shall stop some 
time at the Mandans and Gros-ventres or Minataree 
villages, 400 miles below this, which I shall see on 
the river. From those villages I shail be able to 
give you some more interésting and amusing de- 
tails of manners and customs of these uncivilized 
and‘unchristianized sons of the West. Until then 
adieu. Your friend and servant, 

Groner CaTun. 





[From the Galenian of August 22.) 
Discovery of the true Sources of the Mississippi. _ : 
St.-Perers, July 25, 1832: 

Dra. Appison Puitieo.—Dear Sir: I arrived ‘at 
this place yesterday, from an expedition through the 
Chippewa country on the sources of the Mississippi, 
accompanied by a détachment of troops under com. 
mand ot Lieut. Allen of the 5th Infantry.. ~ 

A commanding influence has-been exercised, in 
former years, over some parts of this extensive re. 
gion by the Northwest Company, and, since ite fail, 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company, who oppose our tra- 
ders strenuously on the lines, and supply their Clerks 
with high wines, to attract the Indian population to 
their posts. Political and commercial power go to. 

ether, and the former is made subservient to the 
latter. Medals and flags are, I am informed, distri. 
bated by them to Indians living within the bounda- 
ties of the United States. Old prejudices are kept 
alive, and new ones are excited. The strife for furs 
werges every thing else. And, if it is not marked 
by the sanguinary acts, which characterized the last 
years of the rivairy for the fur trade, carried on a- 
mong themselves, it is not less ardently, recklessly, 
and successfully pursued, with rospect to American 
traders. 

Many of the Chippewas on Lake Superior, and 
in the region of Lac du Flambeau, still visit the Bri- 
tish posts in Upper Canada, to procure the presents 
which are annually distributed there. We met a 
large party, in canoes, who were destined for the 
British posts at Penetaniguishine. - And these men 
would pass Fort Brady, on their outward, and in- 
ward route. - 

To countoract the political influenee thus exeried, 
has been among t!.o objects of the expedition, and to 
keop them at peace with the government, and with 
each other. The lattor has been a task of difficulty, 
as the state of hostile feeling, among the Chippewas 
and Sioux, has acquired the inveteracy of a heredi- 
tary feud. War parties are continually trespassin 
upon ‘the territorial boundaries of each other, an 
frosh scalps havo been danced, afler the Indian man- 
ner, at Red Lake, at Cass Loké, and at Leech Lake, 
during the timo of my passing through the country. 
War has been the engrossing theme, and it has not 
been an easy task to declare pacific maxims, and en- 
force them with arguments which a savage people 
could appreciate, while'the war drum, and ‘e scalp 
yoll, were sent forth from other parts ci the pre. 
mises, ' 

We found the waters of the Mississippi in a good 
state for ascending, and I availed myself of this 
circumstance to carry into effect tho desire of yi- 
siting its actual sources, a peint which has eontinu- 
ed to be problematical in our SG OP 
placed it at Leech Lake in 1806. Gov. car. 
ried it much further north, and left it at Red Cedar 
Lake in 1820, But it was then ascertained 
sources were considerably north 
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southwest and northwest branch. We 
the former, through a number of lakes, to 
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an be at 


latter being a derivative from veritas caput), which 
ig the crue squree of this celebrated stream, being 

at the same time its most northern head. 
“This lake is about seven miles long, having some. 
‘what the shape of thé letter Y. It has cloar water, 
nt woody shores. It has a single island, 
‘Wpoa which I landed, caused some trees to be felled, 
and hoisted the national flag. ‘We left this fing > i 
’ yaa down the Northwest or main fork. 
a ce of about 180 miles brought us back to our 
at Red Ceder, or Casa Lake. Very respect-; 

ly, dear sir, your friend and obedient servant, 

Henry R. Scuoorcnart, 
U. S. Indian Agent. 
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Interesting Ayéciloté.—The following intaresting 
anecdote:is well aathsaticated :— Two eaglés, in 
“the wildest parts of ¢ neighboring eounty, had, for 
‘gtime time, dépredated on the neighborhood, and 
Bore away lambs, kids, &c., for the sustenance of 
“their young. Some peasants determined, if possible, 
‘to obtain the young birds, and ascended the moun- 
tains, but found. that the nest was in a part of the 
‘perpendicular rock, near one hundred feet below the 
summit, and about three hundred above the sea, 
which, with terrific appearances, deshed against its 
base. They had provided themselves with ropes, 


and a lad, armed with.a cimetar, was, by this means;|. . 


lowered by the rést.. Se-errived in safety at the; 
nest, where, as he expected, he was attacked, with 
infinite fury, by ene of the old eagles, at which he 
made 4 stroke with his sword, that nearly cat asua- 
der the rope by which he was suspended. Forta- 
nately, one strand of it remained. He described his 
atate to his comrades, waiting in horrible expecta- 
tion, that the division of the cord would precipitate 
hina to fig bottom : but. though he might heve becn 

todie by a rope, it waé not in this manner; he was 
cautiously and safely hauled up, when it was found 
that his hair, which, a quarter of an hour before, had 
been of a dark brown, had, in that short period, be- 
eome perfectly white!"—[Wild Sports of the West.) 





‘Curious Experiment.—The inscriptions of coins 
may be read in the dark in the- following manner. 
Take a silver coin, and, after polishing the surface 
as moch.as possible, apply an acid to the Jetters.— 
This will make them rovgh, while the other parts 
remain polished. Place the eoin thus prepared upon 
a mass of red hot iron in a dark room, and the in-} 
scription will appear perfectly legible, the letters. 
being comparatively darker than the polished parts 
of the coin. - The red hot iron should be concealed 
from the eye of the spectator. In this manner, in- 
scriptions that have been so much obliterated as to 
be illegible have been revived, as it wore, upon an- 
cient coins. 





A Human Privilege.—-Brates never make them. 
selves ridiculous ; that is the peculiar prerogative of 
man. 4 - 

: ‘POETRY, 








We publish, with no common satisfaction, the fol- 
lowing playfal and witty dialogue; and hope the 
unknown writer will often,—now that polities will 
ease to be daily dinned into our ears, or those of 
our readers,—exerciee his elevor pen for our co- 

[For tae New-Yorx American.) 
cid DANDY PHYSIOLOGY. 
deaectin. Desens a kant ea, 


o . lat. M. D. es 
Here sits a proof—come, trace wth me 









wn— 
' | And never on his 


Beware, my frieud ; in jést, beware, 
“Mow such crade fancies ake the ai; 
Such here-y were worse than 
Jn times when saints could feel 


Ist. M.D. 
I’m serious—by the gods, I swear, 
There’s.no cerebral membrane there— 
‘(a harder iap)— 
More than in Maelzel’s trumpeter. 
Pee: ae ref 8 ake 
rT, you su ize me;. e 1a 
* A liviog creclan waboot trai !— 
What fills the centre of the shell? 


. Ist. M. D. © . 

‘Ay, what ?—can your Lyceums tell ? 

Look, sir, this lens, pre by steam, 

Has sharpened so the visual beam 

That you may see the secret 

Of purely metaphysic things. ~ 

Bediless phantoms, lank and thin, 

By tailor sorcery conjured in 

Pe the chamber.ofthe skull ~ 

With forms and jons wonderful. 

Bodilessall—ot every hue, ‘ 

Pattern, and cut, black, brown, and bite, 

Plain, striped, and sprigg’d—they fill the void, 

Proving how such heads are employed.— 

Subject his cranium to this glass: . 

Then, if you please, denounce me ass. _. 
2d. M. D. 

Galen! I see them thare.by scores, 

Like garments round the slup-shop dpors : 

The sphenoid bones spent, time pegs, 

Ten pair of vestments for the legs ; 

The ethmoid hold a peaked hat, 

‘Phe newest vest, the last cravat. 


ist. M. D. 
The exterior nodule— mark, sir, that 
Protruded, mainly by the hat, 
. The family conceive to be 
The bump ofideality!—  ~ 
pecree od than the reasoning part 
Appears the structure of the heat: 
The beating heart, where blood should flow, 
Warm puises play, and passion glow, 
Pouring the thrilling tide, like flame, 
Thro’ every valve at Beautv’s name :— 
Instead of blood, a thin perfume, 
A sort of otto, fills the room. 
Turn the reflector towards his breast~— 
Nay, never fear, he’s sound at reat, 
So drenched with claret and champaigne 
He’ll not these three hours wiak again.— 
What see you, sir? ; 
21. M.D. 
“A form I spy 
Searce taller than a dragon fly; 
And wondrous like it doth appear 
To this recumbent Jusus here. 
‘ Ist. M.D, 
Right, sir ; that frizzied, wasp-girtelf, 
The dwindled reflex of himaelf, 
(Just as in optic mirrors we, 
Reduced, yet perfect; seem to be,) 
Cravatted, plaited, studded, frilied, 
Even asthe outward figure willed, 
With proud, but self-complacent mien, 
Exclusive holds the inner scene. 
From all assault, by force or spell, 
The pigmy [nar hie mansion well : 
Astonish eauty vainly tries 
The pass-keys of her radiant eyes; 
And wruthful Cupiud’s keenest cart, 
Falls bloodiess from the Daady?s heart. 
21.M D. 
Superior henors are thy right 
‘Vhou great macician of the sight ; 
And Gulileo’s enviedfame 
Must fade before thy brighter name ! 
His glagses could the planets tell, 
Thine penetrates a coxcomb’sshell ; 
His track’d the radiant orbs of light, 
e Thine operates where all is night. 





(For tue New-Yor« Amenican.] 
THE PICTURE OF HELEN. 


‘¢ Paint us, dear Zeuxis,” said some of the chief inhabitants! 
of Cortona, ‘* paint us a portrait of the Grecian Helen, and in 
her, the bequ ideal of lovelines’.” **I consent,” replied the 
artist, ‘‘ on condition that you send to me as models, ajx of the 
most beautiful maidens of your city, inorderthat I may select 
from each some particular charm »<[La Belle Assembléo.} 


They stoud before him—hand In hand, as beautiful and bright 
As stars, when first at eve we look upon their wembling light ; 
And with a painter’s eye he gazed upon that radiant band, 
That wreath of living, breathing flowers, the glory of their land! 
For his was then the task to bid upon the canvass live, 
Beauty, with that immortal life genius alone can give : 

To ‘race each line of perfect grace, that he might proudly claim 
To link, with woman’s peerless charms, his own undying name. 


Then, — each fair and polisu’d brow, the veil was backward 


brightest dreams such forms of lovehad shone! 
Oh! could he hope that to his hand the triumph should be given, 
Tou picture what his heart confeae’d bore the impress of Heaven! 
Buz one, the youngest of them all, her veil threw not aside— 
But stil! beneath its snowy folds, seemed tremblingly to hide : 
Hers was the blush of maiden and from his ardent eye. 
She ik, as that gaze hed soiled her spirit’s purity. 
The rose-bud in ite wreath of moss, the violet that lies, 
Shaded amid the Forest leaves, more eagerly we prise— 

And he to whom the dazzling lightof beauty was revealed, 
Sighed still to look on that aweet face so bashfally concealed, 


And ign powers 
Yet thou duet dae 2S i 


‘ One hour of vanished time, a world is poor 











- ‘Phere: 


What : ° ems fe 
Halt that had filled his own high ould not picture ther 
A = aighed, when At. elighted on 
Phere are the ipe that breathe of love--tho. golden hall’ 
: ,. es Cg EE POI 
| Yet wants it amore winning charm-the blush of theveil'd maid.” 
Richmond Hill, Ontario Co, Now. 6th, 1882. 


The following lines, ‘writen by 7. K. Hervey, 
nova’s Statue of a “ Dancing Girl Reposing,” are’ 
work just now publishing in London—a series of Engravings, 
with illustrative Poewy,of modern Sculpture—there Is fine ima- 
gery in these lines, and ‘much pathos in their conclusion > 





THE DANCING GIRL REFOSING. 
By T. K, Hervey, Esqr. 

The spirit of the dance is past, 

And, Rie a bird, whose fainting wing 
Has travelled all tov far and fast, - 
And frcm its wandering stoops at last, 
To seek an earthly spring,— 
With folded frame and weary heart, 
be gentle “ pp a — 

ie 8 tof the dance aa 

Ronetatn, like flame, bette the blast 
That withers by its keen caress, 

And viés amid its ow: excess ! 
The bounding soul 01 mirth js o’er, 
The impulse that so,pright and high 
Shot up, like rocket-iights that soar, 

As ifto reach the aky, 

But mene fs flight, 
And fi ijt, they 
So—beautiful, but chastened, now, 
The Sa cen oe irit glo 

ho : of a spiri Ww 

Has teed trom her languid brow, 
Amid the mazy whirl !— 

Bu: things that are of mortal hirth, 
Are dearest with a look of earth. 
And thus—oh ! thus it stil! must be 


With human hopes:and winga, 
That leave too far and soaringly 
Their own allotted springs; 7 


, 
That, like the Cretan boy’s, lure on 
The Ferre hee ag = wear them, 
, And melt the very-sun 
To which their feathers bear them! 

* Oh thus with earthly tes all ;— 
The song that saddens while we sing,— 
The censors in the festive hall, 

That darken trom the light they fling, 


Tha: waste the more, the more they warm, 


And perish of their perfumed charm,—- . 
Are typea of life’s cach frail delight, 
And cast their feathers in their flight, 
Or on their own sweet substance prey, 
And burn their precious selves away! 





ODE, 


Author of “‘ Original 
The Minstrel sleeps !—the charm is o’er, 
The bow! beside the fount is broken, 
And we shall hear that Harp no more 
Whose tones to every land hath spoken ! 
The Minstrel sleeps ‘—and common clay 
Claims what is only common now ; 
His eye hath lost its kindling ray, 
And darkness sits upon his brow.! 
The Minstrel eleeps!—the spell is past, 
His Spirit its last flight hath taken ; 
The magic-wand ia broken at last 


Whose tovch all things to life could waken ! 


The Minstrel slee; s!~-the glory’s fled, 
The soul’s returned back to the giver, 
And ail that e’er could die is dead 
Of him whose name sha!! live for ever! 
The Minstrel,sleeps !—and Genius mourns 
Iu teers of woe, and sighs of sorrow ; 
For though each day his song returas. 


The Minstrel’s voice, it knows no morrow !- 
The Minstre] sleeps }—and D-ath; oh! thou 


Hast laid the mighty with the slain— 
The mantic fallen, is folded now, 
And who may it unfold again ? 





[From the Daily Providence Journal.) 
*DIEM PERDIDI.’ 


Why art thou sad, thou of the 


T rob’d in purple, ‘and the high in state? 
Rome pours her myriads torth, thy vassal band. 


* Diem perdidi !—Pour the empire's 
Uncounted gold, and gems of rainbo Rites sg 
Unlock the fountains of a monarch’s. 
To lore the lost one back. T Y 
* Diem 


perdidi !'—’Tis a mournful story, 


——~ f Ayal 









fali in tighe !— 


To the Memory of Sir Walter Scott. By Robert Gilfillan, 
Songs.” , 


The Emperor Titus, at the clove of & day in'whichhe be 


n or con 
to exclaim, ‘ Diem Perdidi.\—Ihave lost aday ! 


Bebe * 


































pect to- Agriculture, Horticulture, 
&e. It has heretofore been published’ by Mr. 
Fleet, but hereafter, it will be pub- 
ed by the present proprietor, who pledges 
“himself to make it equal to any other agricultu- 
“yal paper published in this: country. On the 
first of January next, it, will be enlarged to ‘thé 
size of this Journal, and printed on new type— 
when a small -portion of its columns: will. be 
devoted to the subject of Muking and Re- 
pairing Rouds upon the M’Adam system, and 
to Steam Carriages for Common Roads with 
occasional engravings. 

The terms are Three Dollars per annum, in 
‘advance. A specimen number, as it is to be 
published after the close of the present volume, 
will be published in a few days. 

Persons subscribing forthe ensuing volume 
previous to the tenth of December, and paying 
in advance, will be furnished with the Novem- 
ber and December numbers of the present vol- 
ume without charge. 


*,* Ifany person should sae to halve it 
eetiieahonthly instead of monthly, it will be 
sent to them in numbers of 16 pages ‘‘each,. but 
the monthly form, with a cover of colored pa- 
per, will be continued to those who prefer it. 


b= anaes 











SALES AT AUCTION OF REAL, ESTATE. 
By James Bleecker anal Sons—November 6. _ 
Avhouse and lot on 19th street, neat-9th avenue, lot 25 by 


000. 
Two story frame house .and lot 98 Beekman étreet, lot 14 by 
150. 


Two story brick house and lot 18 Market street, lot 22 feet 23 
inches by 96 feet 6 inches—$6,350. 
Two story brick house and lot ‘9 Mercer street, lot 15 by 100 


jeet—$2,850. 
Two story brick house and lot 47 Mercer gtreet, lot 25 by 100 
feet —$6,( 25. 


a ie abn house anid lot 53 Provost street, lot 25 by 87 feet 6 
es— $ 
The brick he house and lot.137 Cherry street, lot 12 feet 7 inches 
by 70 feet 9 inches—$2.850 
Tho brick house adjo cining, same dimensions—$ 2,529. 
The vacant lot 410 Water street, 25 by about 50 feet—$2, 025. 
The three story brick house dnd lot 26 Broad street, lot — {t. 


front and rear and $5 ft. deep—with a lot a a on Exchange 


piace, 21 feet 8 inches by about 35 } feet-—$2l 








MARRIAGES. 


On Thursday evening Sth inst: by the Rev. Mr. Norton, Mr 


John Leaycralt, of this city, to Miss Eliza Buridel, formerly of 


Lancaster, Pa. 


On the same evening, by the Pome Mr. Norton, Mr. Cornelius 
to Mite Hannah Adame, of 


R. Doremus, ef Paterson, N. J 
Suffield, Conn. 


At oe og on the 13th Novenner; by the Rev. Mr. Eakin, 
U Sarah J. Davis, 


D. Wilcox, U. 8. Army, to 


- On the 15th inst., by the Rev. Mr. Schroeder, Jonathan Mil 
ler, ter, Ea. to Sarah 


1 On Wei oma ay last, (14th inst.) by the Rev. Ravaud 
pl. ag to Evelina, daughter of John G 
Ware, dag site this 


Mr. Yee Julia Watson, all of this city.: 


On Thursday evening, 15th inst. Pha the Rev, F. W. Geis- 


it. Burithalter to Anna M., daughter of Wm. 
Havemeyer, Esq. 
DEATHS. : 


Wednesday morning, Oct..1 4, at the house of her son- in-law, 
bag ase inthe ear of her age, Hannah, widow of the 
ning, of Boston, Mass. 

peeves taal 18th inst., Miss Abijah Arden. 


of Squares pages, on beautifull 


8, daughter of Mr. Edmund March 








ney ay 4, infil 
inte: 






temperance 1, marasmus 1, measles. } e 5, peri- 
ipneumony 1, rheumatism Tyecrofala, o King's evil t, wise 1, 


stillborn , teethi rege oe hal. 
ABA AM D, st ePneNs: Gey City Inspector. 











PASSENGERS. . 
In the packet ship Elisha Dennison, tor Mobile—I Manuel & 
tady, John Byrnes, jr, and ladv, Mra P_B Suttori, three children 
and servant, Miss A Hogan, William Barnewell, Esq. Latham 
eee Esq George Green, Dr D Woodrovff, Edward ‘Deshon, 
Thomas B Church, ‘William Carrington, John Fauniese, Geo 


L Davis, Samuel H Church, A L Clement, 
M cMullen, ¥ Moore, and 5 in the steerage. 
Inthe ship St George, which sailed yesterday for New-Or- 
leans :—Mesers, Geo-P Bowers, R J L De Peyster, Van Ans- 
dlaie, C'U Shepherd, P Fell, J Murgrove, Kelso, Williamson, 
Harrison, Williams and Whiting. 

In the’ship Sully, from Havre :—WC Rives, Esq. Ministe™ 
and Envoy to the Court of France. 4 children and servants 5 


iam B Hill, P 


Palmer, Mr W Palmer, Mr Samuel F B Morse. Dr. C T Jack- 
son, Boston ; Dr. J Haslett. U.S. Navy, Mr Lewis Rogers, 
Virginia; Mr J § Fisher, Philadelphia; Mr W Post, Mr Con- 
stable, MrJ P Delalande, and Mr J P Chazel, of Charleston ; 
Mr A Scheidler, of Frankfort, Germany. 





= 





{LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


Shi Sail fe 10m New York. Sail from Liverpool. 
New York* a an. aay ~ pont Feb. June, Uct. 
Roscoe§ mic in Wie 

* Canada* rath ip kane ale sae eee July, Nov, 
Sheffield|| 24th .. .. Sth .. Pre 
Paciffict 1st Feb. June, Oct, ? SaaS oe 
Geo. Wash.fSth .. -.. . 24) 


h 
S. America* 16th .: .. - .. Ist April, Aug. Dec. 
John Jay|} 2th .. .. 8th’ % 
N. America* Ist Mar.July,Nov. fc. o6 | on 
Napoleon§ 8th .. .. i. 24 


th - 
Britaniat Wh .. 2... - Ist May, Sept Jan 


Birmingh’m||24h .. ae. aes mn 
New York* Ist April, Aug.Dec. oe Selgiedy ee 
8. Richatds§ Sth .. ot sa 

Caledonia* 16th .. 2... ey Feb. June, Oct. 


Virginial] 2th .. 1. .. Ose. a0" we 


: - Agents. 

* Wright & Son, or B. Marshall, 29 ‘Wall street. . 
t Fish, Grinnell. & Co. Pine corner of Front street. 

| Wood. & Trimble, 157 Maiden lane, or 8. Hicks & Son, 
154 Sonth street. 

LONDON PACKETS. 

Ships. From Neto York. £rom Porismouth. 
Ontario Ist Jan. May, Sept. 2hh Keb. June, Oct. 
New Ship 10th .. .. .. Ist Mar. July, Ir. 


New Ship 20th . 10th lg. ee 

fudson — sc Lat Feb.Ji ine, Oct. 20th 

Cojumbia . 10th’ .. .. -s. ist April, Aug: Dec. 

Sovereign 2th 10th =... ee 

Hannibal lst Mar Jily.Nov. | AR 

_ ep no ne ee eg let May, Sept. Jan. 
20th 10th oo wt 

Phi ‘ledelohia Ist AprilyAig Dec.” 20th 

Samson 1OCR o0 ea. 10 lst June, Oct Feb 


President 20th :. .. 10h ae 
SAgentis.. 
Fish, Grinnell & Co., Pine corner of Front sts., or Jno Gris- 
wold, Pine corner of South street. 


HAVRE PACKETS. 


Ships. From New York. From Havre. 


Fourepeen? 10th Jan.May, Sept. Ist Mar. July, Nov. 
Manchester §2Jth oe | ars 

Ch. Carroll* Ist Feb.June, Oct. Wh . 
Charlemge* 10th .. .. + Ist April, Aug. Dec. 
Havre§ Rh she: 0s 10ih oe 

Erie* lat Mar July,Nov. 20th 

Albany* BOGD «vg 508-24 He ist May, Sept. Jan. 
HenrilV§ 2%h .: . 10th =w o' Me 
France* lst April, Aug. Dee. 20th 

Sully* NORM iiiieis- skp-'-j-106 Ist June, Oct. Feb. 
“Frangvis 1.§ 20th, .« .. ee “WOth c.g 


Agents. 
* John I. Boyd, 49 Wall street. 
§ Bolton, Fox & Livingston. 42 Broad street. 


FALL ARRANGEMENT. 

THE PATERSON AND HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD 
continues in. 0} 
is within ten miles of the Ferries.at Hoboken and Jersey City, 
and until further notice, a passenger Car will departfrom the 


1/De oat thope prance dail Sand x t the follow- 
lane, Nov. 16, by the Rey. Geo.-Coles,| ing times spake Rm 


“PROM | PATERSON. Pia 23 SAPACRANONK. 
8 o’clock, A.M. yo eed o'clock, A. 
a before 10 do do Mt be ore 1 do P.M 
12 -do M. alfpast do do 
8 do P.M.- do do 
half sak do do or, 


halfpat4 do do 
3 ; pgp rans et hang stage ar- 
rives there from N. ¥ork. 
ON SUNDAYS. 
hy pa A.M. | At 9 vi A.M. 
At ait past 9 do 10 do do 











aa rf neg fo rm, 2-do. P.M. 
halipast 4 do. haifpast5 _ do do 


On Frida 9th Capt. James T. Leonard, of| Parties of twenty or more persons can Ss paenedatns at 
the U. 8. N hegre 9 a either of the above | urs ee private 


‘On the 1th sat Jeane Ku 
Van Zandt, and only daughter of the Rev. G. A. Kuypers, D.D. 
_ WEEKLY REPORT oF necrus, 








wife of Dr. P. 


These villages have become. remarkably ; health 





Dinance iio average ek tee 











he cultural subjects generally, in addition to its former. 


Mitehell, Henry Vinsent, Hiram Secord,. John Conklin, John} 


ments in 
‘|Eng’and, where one of the Partners now is, as will enable them 


sons who wish to avail themselves of this Tépid, na berated and 
safe mode of travelling, will now have a | favorable opportunity |of ry inch by } inch—200 do, “A by 4 
afforded to $i inch—8 do 9} by 


bona, 


upon the cultivation of The. Vine, the rearing of eth. A 
y of 
‘nteresting matter. Its leading character, however, + bea 
tinue as heretofore—that of advocate and torn’ or’ 
communication. : 
Terms, #?, tosh le subscribers, or to ies 
each, It vi! tue to any person  campant ofan who 
will subscrive for two copies for two years at one ve fine, or.remit 
$10. ahwuys in advance. 
19> POSTMASTERS who are friendly to, and rile to 
act as Agents for the Journal -will be furnishe pe A ok 
cus, by writing to the Editor, and will be allowed a whe 
sion for their services, : 





SNEWeYORK FARMER & HOR FICULTU= 
RAW REPOSITORY.” 

- THE SUBSCRIBER. having become the Proprietor 
and Publisher of the gricultural paper called the *‘ New-York 
Farmer & Horticultural Repository,’? heretofore, for several 
years, published:in this city by Mr. Samuel Fleet, deems it pro- 
perto say that it will hereafter be issued punctually, and for- 


Mrs Temple Palmer, Miss E Palmer, Mr © Paimer, Mr. F. warded regularly to its subscribers. 


On the Ist of January ensuing, the paper will be enlarged, by 
lengthening tlie columns and adding another to each page, and it 
will thereby contain ‘nearly double its present quantity of read- 
ing. It will be printed upon superior paper, with new type yands 
in addition to its usual variety of interesting matter, one-or two 
pages in each number will be devoted to the subject of Road- 
making aud Repairing upon Mr. McADAM’S Syaterd, and to 
SteamCarriages for common.roads—with engravings ; also, an 
occasional article upon Railroads—which, at this time, so ge- 
nerally interests the community ; and no exertion of the Proprie- 
or, or Editor, Mr. SAMUEL FLEET, (the former Proprietor 
{and Editor) will be wanting to render it worthy of a liberal pa- 
‘|tronage by an enlightened community. 

The work will be published monthly, and contain thirty-two 
pages, with a cover, and Jist of contents to each number. 
Terms, $3 per annum in advance. 

The October number has been delayed a few days beyond its 


|time, but the November and December Nos., to complete the 


present volume,.will ‘be isevied earlier than their regular days, 
in order to commence the next volume on the first of January» 
®fter which they will appear regulary en the first of each 
month, - 

With these promises, which he pledges himself to fu'fil, he 
asks-the continued patronage of tliose who are now subscribers 
to the work, ag well as a large addition from those who are not 
DD. MIION. 


vr Commipnleaiions for the Editor, or for publication, may 
be addressed as heretofore, to Samuel Fleet, but all letters re- 
lating to the business-of the establishment may be addressed to 
the Proprietor, and they will meet with immediate attention. 


‘ New-York, 7th November, 1832. 9 iia ~ NB 





rp THE NEW-YORK AMERICAN is published 
DAILY at $10 per annum, and SEMI-WEEKLY at $4 per an- 
num in advance. 

KF Also, istieeias rt containing all the reading, 
mariné news, and advertisements of the daily paper, and the 
only Tris Weekly paper published in the city of New-York.— 
Terms, $5 per annum in idvance. - x ” 

1g Letters, referring teeither of the above papers, may be 
addressed (postage paid) to the Publisher, 

81 D. K, MINOR. No. 35-Wall-etreet, New-York. 





MRS. PARMENTIER, at the Hort: cultural Botanic 
Gaiden, Brooklyn, two miles from city of New-York, offers for 
sale a choice collection of Pear, App e, Peach, Plum,. Cherry, 
Quince Trees, &c. 

Grape Vincs, Ornamental Trees & Shrubs, Green-House and 
Herbaceus Plants. . 

Also, the Morus-Multiculis, or true Chinese ng of 
which any quantity, not exceeding tén eee can be fur- 
nished. Nié vot a 


x TOWNSEND & DURFEE, Rope 





Rope Manufactu- 
peration’ trom Paterson to Aquackanonk. which|rers, oo po | machinery for making ropes to any required length 


(without splice), offer to supply full fength Ropes for the 
clined planes on Rail-roads at ~ shortest ——, = deliver 
them in the City of New-York, if requested. poaty 
of the Rope, the public are ine to 4. B. J ri E bs 


H. R. R. © Aer) or James Archibald, udson 
& Delaware © & R. R. Co:, Carbondale, Lonel County 
Puknairesiee 
Palmyra, Way Comme, Baw Fork, \ a2 

st mo, 22d, 1832. wep 330 tf 









RAILROAD IRON. 
> The subscribers. haying executed large orders for the 
Canal Commissioners of Pennsylvania, as. well ds for mye a 
Incorporated Companies, have made such a 


















to import it on the lowest terms, Models and samples of e 
diferent kinds of Rails, Chairs, Pins, ane 8 

Splicing Plates, in use, both in this country. and Great 

will be exhibited, see to her G. an iN. 
Philadelphia, Sept. 15th, 1833. a. 








*,* They have on hand Rail 









rp toon 
500 do. 2 by 4 inch—in ler 
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